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Were you satisfied with you 
last suit or overcoat ? 


If not, remember we have 
devised a way by which you 
can have your clothes made 
for you at about the same 
price that you would have to 
pay for ready-made clothing. 


For $20 to $35 we make to 
order nobby business suits 
from Cheviots, silk mixed 
fancy Worsteds, black and blue unfinished 
Worsteds and Serges, all guaranteed abso- 
lutely free from cotton. 


They will be cut in the style prevailing the 
day we receive the order, and so skillfully tail- 
ored that the fronts of the coats will hold their 
shape during the life of the garments. If not 
we will replace with new ones. 


Better investigate. 


Write us for the name of the merchant in 
your town who will show our woolens and 
take your measure. 


Ed. V. Price & Co., Merchant Tailors, Chicago 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants, Gold 
and Silver Smiths, Stationers and 
Dealers in Artistic Merchandise 


The Tiffany Blue Book 


1905 Edition is now ready, and upon 
request a copy will be sent to in- 
tending purchasers without charge. 








Although this annual holiday cata- 
logue contains No illustrations, pic- 
tures or cuts, patrons will find its 
450 pages of concise descriptions a 
veritable directory of helpful sugges- 
tions of Christmas presents, with the 
minimum and maximum prices at 
which the articles can be purchased. 


Mail Orders 
Attention is directed to the facili- 
ties of Tiffany & Co.’s Mail Order 
Department. Upon advice as to 
requirements and limits of price, 
Tiffany & Co. will forward promptly 
photographs, cuts or careful descrip- 
tions of what their stock affords. 








Tiffany & Co. 
especially invite 
a comparison 
of their prices. 


Jewelry 
Silverware 
Watches 

Clocks 

Bronzes 

Fine China 
Glassware 

and a wide range 
of other articles 
suitable for 
Holiday Gifts, 

all enumerated 
with prices in 

the 1905 

Tiffany Blue Book. 


Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly 
retailers. 

They do not 
employ agents — 
or sell their 
wares through 
other dealers. 





Union Square New York | 























15 CENTS PER COPY. 1.50 PER YEAR. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
DECEMBER, 1904 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


CONTENTS: 
The Fall of a Sultan ............ Cephas C. Bateman, U. S. A...569 
I MN ding sa an vis be andes Samuel Slocombe ............ 583 
Hydraulic Dredger, A Peculiar Case..Washington Davis ......... 588 
The Pietureneue Weat (Pictorially) . 0... 05cc cece scccccuce sees 598 
The Mother of Man .............. MD scans n de scdaedesd dann 599 
The Spirit of Christmas .......... Roland Whittle .............. 601 


SHORT STORY SECTION 


ss sc akng od hewn ses Kathleen Thompson .......... 604 
Not told in History ............. Mabel Porter Pitts ........... 609 
NE PEED <s6 Bs oben poens eoesees De eer ere re 612 
The Night of Santa Marta ........ Se ee ee 613 
The Message Poem .............. B, Ta: GOOG. 9s Kcavctcc sens 620 
Old Sandy’s Peculiar Crime ...... Se GUN ss o's a Scie ds 621 
The Lords of the Forest .......... Clavemte Fiawhes ....s.sscaes 625 
CE ME i cs S added enwe anne «aie P. N. Beringer and Staff ....... 629 
I I oor ss dna aeons ened Ades. Be BeyGWee 2. ckexvscasas 639 
I goa cibesdaensea 03 Jamet MacDonald ......2.cas6% 648 
Second Prize Essay .............. SE kkk ok adap anes 652 
Educational Institutions of California..By the Editor............. 661 





All communications in relation to manuscripts intended for publication or business of 
any kind should be addressed to the Overland Monthly Co.—and not to individuals on 
the staff. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, arn Illustrated Magazine of the West. Entered at the San 
Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second class matter. : 

The Overland Monthly subscription price is $1.50 a year payable in advance. Foreign sub- 
ecriptions. $2.25. . é 

ew Subscriptions can commence at any time during the year. 

Payment for Overland.Monthly, when sent by mail, should be made in a Post-office Money- 
Order, Bank Check or Draft, Express Money-Order or Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. : 

Discontinuances. Remember that the publishers must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his magazine stopped. All arrearage must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which your magazine is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

igwens showkd | be addressed and drafts made payable to OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 
San _ Francisco, a 

For back numbers more than three month old, an additional charge of 5¢ for each month is 


made. 

Contributors are uested to write name and address on first page of MS. and on the back of 
each photograph or illustration submitted. It is also necessary that in writing to the mag: 
concerning con’ ributions, the name of the article should be mentioned. 

Guiniiabinh ote OV MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers. 320 Sansome &t., 8. F. 
pyrig: . 
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ForHis X-Mas Gam 


Hang ona pair of : 


PRESIDENT 


IR aiCag 


Flare malemadi i marslarmelamce 
them everafter for 
rexeyaatie) a! : 





In handsome single 
pair boxes, suitable 
for mailing. “Art 
Girl” cover done 
in ten colors. 


Price 50c and $1.00 
All dealers, or mailed. 
The C. A. Edgarton 
Mtg. Co. @ 
Box 319, Shirley, 
Mass. 
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RATIONAL TREATMENT 
of 


Stomach Diseases 


Means : 


Discard Injurious Drugs, 


Glycozone 


A Harmless, Powerful 


Germicide, 
Endorsed by the Medical Profession. 


Send twenty-five cents to pay 
postage on Free Trial Bottle. 
Sold by leading druggists. Not 
genuine without my signature: 


Ch ecteamatt 


Y 59 Prince St., New York, 


Write for free booklet on Rational Treat- 
suent of Disease. 


~~ 























Subscribed Capital 
Paid-in Capital 

Profit and Reserve Fund 
Monthly Income, over 


Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. 





ESTABLISHED 1889 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. 
to earn from 8 te 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 





€. 





Mooctiaien. 
OF CALIFORNIA 


$15,000,000 

. . 3,000,000 
. 450,000 
200,000 


To help its stockholders 


Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 
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Factory to Pocket, 








If only we could meet you face to face, we know you would forever 
afterwards purchase all jewelry from us. But if you don’t live in New 
York, the next best thing is to see our large catalog No. O. containinglillus- 
trations of jewelry, descriptions and “factory to pocket” prices (no charge.) 





Price 
$9.75 


For 25 years we supplied wholesalers with the only 


Factory Solid gold watches made in America, and with jew- 


elry of every description. 

But they reached the public bearing the profits of 
both wholesaler and retailer at OVER DOUBLE 
our prices. 

Here is a watch for men which retails at $22.00— 
a genuine Elgin movement 14k. solid gold stiffened— 
New Tiffany Model—very thin and pocketable. We 
will sell it to you direct for $9.75, and make the same 
profit we formerly made wholesale! This is just one 
example, but the same is true of any piece of jewelry 
you buy from us. 

You can buy from US at factory price of $6.75 


lower grades of American movements which retail for $15.00. 

Same style case in genuine American gun metal, value $12.00, factory 
price $4.75. 
FOR LADIES—Tiffany model case in solid gold, plain case, jeweled move- 
ment; a very rich watch; value $19.00; factory price $7.75. 

In gun metal, value $8.75; factory price $3.75. 


Tiffany model, 14k. solid gold—hand-made set- Retail Price $24.00 


tings. 
stones. 
factory price $19.75. 
price, $48.00; factory price, $24.75. With seven dia- 


Guaranteed genuine Diamonds, large size 
With two diamonds, retail price $37.00; our 


With three diamonds, retail 





monds, retail price, $75.00; our factory price $39.75. Factory Price $9.75 








This eoupon will be accepted as a credit for.$1.00 in any $20 purchase or for 
60 cents in $19 purchase when signed with your name and address. 


CASH COUPON O. 








Everything sent on approval and money back if not satisfactory. 


W. F. Doll Mfg. Co. 175 Broadway, New York 


REFERENCES: American Exchange National Bank, New York. 
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Singer 
Stores in 

Every City 
= 



















Just Out 


Have 
You 
Tried 
It? 


See 
Singer 
Store in 
YOUR City 














We have a New Secret Remedy abso- 
lutely unknown to the profession. Permanent 
cures in 15 to 35 days. We refund money if 
we do not cure. You can be treated at home 
for the same price with the same guarantee 
to cure as if you came to our office. For many 
years we have been curing patients in every 
country in the world. Our treatment is in 
every sense a home treatment. If you have 

or iodide potash and still have 
ns, mucous patches in mouth, 
ite body, hate spots, 
parts hair or eye- 
brows falling out, it as this seconda 

poison we guara cure. We solicit the 
most obstinate cases and challenge the wee 

of acase we cannot cure. This disease h 
~ baffled aes skill of the most caninent 
phn ciaity of treath ng th isi mad Ye 
© epee rea ing s disease our 
og Ae pital 


ve $500, on 
four ww Bid guaranty. 


WE CURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 


pow patients cured years ago by our Great 

Discovery, unknown to the profession. are 

tod sound and well, and have healthy 
chil since we cured them. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 


ting. We have the only cure. 
yin and positive neoots sent sealed 
= y *®-4 gy a book FREE. No 
branch offices. dress fully as follows: 


COOK REMEDY COMPANY, 
585 Masonic Temple, Chicago, fll. 


ot oko} .@.i 4/139) ai ores 























(Established 1879) 
“Cures While You Sleep” 


Whooping-Cough, _ 
Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs 
Diphtheria, Catarrh 


Confidence can be placed ina remedy which for 
a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Ask your physician about it. 


Cresolene is a boon 
to Asthmatics 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for ra 
tive Booklet. 
Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at 
y your druggist, or from 

us, 10¢c. in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
18@ Fulton Street, New York 
288 St. James St., Montreal, 

Canada. 
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An 
Ideal 
Residence 


33 Miles From San Francisco in the 
Famous Santa Clara Valley 


Memoria) Arch, Stanford University 


PALO ALTO 


“The Town of Stanford University” offers THREE GREAT induce- 
ments to the tourist and home-seeker. 


First: CLIMATE. Taking it the year round our climate is unexcelled 
by that of any other town or State. 


Second: EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGE. With a $30,000,000 endowed 
University, the richest in the world. High, Grammar, Primary and Pre- 
paratory Schools for boys and girls and numerous Kindergartens, we pos- 
sess exceptional educational advantages. 


Third: A HOME TOWN. Palo Alto being new, modern, clean, and a 
temperance town (by reason of restrictive clauses on every deed, town or- 
dinances and the sentiment of the people) we offer you an ideal place to 


BUILD YOUR HOME. 


FOR PARTICULARS ‘ADDRESS 


PALO ALTO BOARD OF TRADE 
PALO ALTO - - - CALIFORNIA 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN CALIFORNIA? 








THE LAND OF SUNSHINE, FRUIT AND FLOWERS 
FREE—On receipt of your name and address, we 
will send you a handsome illustrated pamphlet show- 
ing the most beautiful LIVE OAK property in the 
FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


SOUTH PALO ALTO 


An Ideal Suburb (30 miles from San Francisco) 
adjoining the Leland Stanford Jr., 


University. 








ppc ALFRED SEALE, 63 Nevada Block 


PALO ALTO 











CALIFORNIA 




















= YOU MAY SELECT 


any one of these beautiful Genuine 
Diamond pieces shown here at 


$50.00; send $10.00 and we will send 
it on approval; or if you prefer, you 
may pay the $10.00 on delivery after 
you have seen and examined the 
article. Dept. 136. 


Marquardt @ Scott Co. 


Diamonds Watches, Jewelry 
126-128-130 State St., Chicago, Ill. 








The balance you may 
send us at the rate of 
$5.00 per month. Illus- 
trations shown here are 
late patterns. Each 
Diamond is carefully 
selected, is pure whive 
in color and perfect— 
every stone is a gem. Now 
isa good time to start 
and save for your Christ- 
mas Gift. Any honest 
person can open an ac- 
count with us, regard- 
less of their financial 
worth. We pay all ex- 
press charges whether 
you buy or not; give a 
written guarantee with 
every Diamond, and al- 
low full original price 
whenever you want to 
exchange for other 
goods or a larger Dia- 
mond. We give your 
orders prompt attention 
and guarantee perfect 
satisfaction or your 
money back. We refer 
to Pan American Bank- 
ing Co., capital $500,000. 
Write to-day. 




















GOODFORM CLOSET SET 


A MOST DESIRABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Each set in an attractive box 


Saves money spent in pressing clothes 
Saves time in searching closets 

Saves the clothes, doubling their life 
Makes closets hold double measure 


Send to us unless you can call at one of the 
agencies named below. Every house selling the 7 
GOODFORM sets warrants satisfaction or refunds 
money. 


Goodtorm Skirt Hanger, In Sets, Each in Special Attractive Box Goodform Trouser Hanger 
Sample 15c, postpaid PRICE DELIVERED Sample 25c, postpaid 


LADIES’ SET, 6 each GOODFORM Coat and MEN’S SET, 6 each GOODFORM coat and 
Skirt Hangers, 1 each Shelf Bar and Trousers Hangers, | each Shelf Bar & 
Door Loop : : : $1.75 Door Loop : : : $2.25 

Two Sets : : : : 3.00 Two Sets : : : 4.00 


MEN’S SET, de luxe each $3.00. Same as above except Coat Hanger, 
Adjustable to size, pressed Steel, Nickel Plated 


SOLD AS STATED IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


Butte, Mont. Hennessey Mercantile Co. Missoula, Mont., Missoula Mctle. Co. 

Denver, Colo. Daniels & Fisher Stores Los Angeles, Cal., Broadway Depart- 
Co. ment Store. 

Denver, Colo. Denver Dry Goods Co. Portland, Ore., Charles Coopey. 


Denver, Colo. Joslin Dry Goods Co. Portland, Ore., Honeyman Hdw, Co. 
Denver, Colo. George Mayer Hard- Prescott, Ariz., The i B. Co. 


ware Co. ; 
Fresno, Cal., Fisher Glassford Hard- Seattle, Wash., Thedinga Hdw. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal., Palace Hdw. Co. 
Helena, Mont., Gans & Klein. Tacoma, Wash., Washington Hdw. Co. 


ware Co. 


If not found order from us. Booklet Free 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, Dept. 320, 66 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 
We ship out of New York to the Eastern Trade 
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HOTEL 
DEL 
MONTE 


By the Sea, near old Monterey, a pala- 








tial home in park-like grounds. Every 





opportunity forrest and sport. Finest 






golf links inthe world. Surfand pool 





bathing, glass-bottom boats, oiled 






roads. Just the place to spend weeks 





and months in idling luxury. New 
Send for illustrated 





management. 






pamphlet to 






GEO. P. SNELL, Mgr. 


DEL MONTE - - - 
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“Cut Out” 
Colds, Grip, Headache 


ORANGEINE 


(Powders) 
Promptly Correct—Quickly Cure 
—Dispel All After Effects 


WHAT DOCTORS SAY 
“T enclose $5 for Orangeine. In all your ad- 














vertising I have not seen a statement which my 
personal experience has not confirmed. 


I think 
Orangeine the most honestly advertised remedy on 


the market. H.R. GoopeELt, M.D., Memphis.” 


Dr. TyLpEsLeEy, of Central City, Ky., says: 
“Quinine congests, but I have long used 
Orangeine with great success, for colds and 
LaGrippe. Its composition ideally recom- 
mends it to every physician.” 











TRIAL PACKACE FREE 
Qrangetne is sold by p ive d 
sn ae Ge cecnies of benanet oo oll neath The, rik Bean 
n receipt of request we will ma! rial package 
free, with full directions, composition and wide human 
experiences. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











“The Busy Man’s Train.” 


Appropriate in its Name, 





Appropriate in its Route, 





Appropriate in its Character— 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 


This is THE century of all the ages. 
The New York Central’s 20-hour train 
between New York and Chicago ( the 
two t commercial centers of America) 
is THE train of the century and is 
appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 





A gORY of the so-yeae Tilustrated Catalogue of 
the “Four Track Series” will be sent free upon 
receipt of a two-cent stamp y George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, ew York Central & 
Hudson River ilroad, ¥ ae Central Station, 

ew York. 


















1295 Market Jt. 
San Francisco 





Largest and most 
influential Dramatic 
College in the West. 
17 teachers. Degrees 
and diplomas con- 
ferred. Connected 
with local and traveling theatrical 
companies. Positions guaranteed. 
Beautiful 108 page catalog, free. 

Caldwell College of Oratory 


and Acting 


1295 MARKET STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 
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CALIFORNIA BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


A STUDY IN GROWTH 


898—One student, one small room, one teacher. 
§ 904—18,000 square feet of floor surface (145x125. ) 
4 mile of glass partitions. 
450 students. 
16 teachers. 
10 departments. 
2 graduating classes a year. 
_ 9 enlargements of quarters in five years. 
: §@ typewriters in use. 
2500 ‘students enrolled in five years. 
488 positions filled in past year. 
238 positions unfilled in past year. (Reason—De- 
i mand far greater than our supply.) 
@ $214,788—Total annual salaries of positions in past 
year. 
$104,732—Lost in unfilled positions last year. 


WRITE. FOR 75 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE. ADDRESS DEPT. A, 2. 


R. L. DURHAM, President 
925 GOLDEN GATE AVE., SAN FRANCISCO 
























SCIOOL DIRECTORY jt 








LOS ANGELES COLLEGE OF 
FINE ARTS 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The College of Fine Arts of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California a fully equipped 
Modern Art School. 

Out door sketching the year round. Send 
for circular. W. L. JUDSON, 

Director. 











UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA .o5%..< 


The College of Liberal Arts. First Semester Sept, 12, 1904 


Bachelor of Arts Degree—Classical, Philosophical and Scien- 
tific. ‘he curricuium has been arranged to meet the 
demand for electives. 

Thoroughly Equipped Academy—The Academic Course of 
study is equiva.ent to the course of study of the best 
high schools in the State, and admits the graduates to 
the University without examination. 

Solio and Equipment—All athletics will be conducted 
on the University campus, under the direction of Prof. 
Holmes. New apparatus. 

Faculty and Endowmeat—The faculty is composed of speci- 
alists selected with reference to their Christian charac- 
ter. The Productive Endowment has reached the res- 
Rectable sum of $200,000. This is one of the leading 

ristian institutions on the Pacific Coast. Address . 
GEORGE F. BOVARD. President 
University Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Berkeley 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


J. H. WHITE, Principal 
Dwight Wey and Fulton St... BERKELEY 








OCCIDENTAL 


COLLEGE—Classical, scientific, literary, 
literary-musical courses. 

ACADEMY—Of High School grade prepares 
students for Occidental or any college or 





university 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Theory, vocal, instru- 
mental. 
Address Pres. Wadsworth, 119 E. ave. 53., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Polytechnic Building—12th and Harrison Sts., OAKI.AND, CAL. 


The largest and best equipped music school West of 
Chicago. Faculty unexcelled. Ail musical branches 
in all grades from elementary to advanced. Diplomas 
awarded. Recitals weekly. ormal Department for 

reparation of teachers. Certiticates issued. Bvoard- 
ng facilities. Rateslow. Students enter at any time. 


Ask for terms, R. W. VINCENT, Director. 


STUDY SHORTHAND at home. Easily learned _by 


NIN. Noshadi A md sim le. eaibt e, rapid PER- 
.. Nos ng.no position. orough mail courses; 
text-book on approval. FREE lesson and_booklet. 
Write, The Pernin Correspondence School, Dept. B., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Irving Institute 
Boarding and day school for young ladies and little 

a 2126 California street. Easter session will begin 
rst Monday in January. Accredited tothe universi- 

ties. MRS. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M. Principal. 




















614 South Grand Ave. 


The largest, the most 
amply capitalized,the 
best equipped and 
most thorough busi- 
ness collegein South- 
ern California. Send 
for Catalogue. 


7 LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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“BEAULIEU” 


A boarding and day school for girls. Number 
limited. Tenth year. Send for catalog. 


Tel. Mason 1686 
2601 College Ave., BERKELEY, CAL. 











Oakland Conservatory of Music 
Office Room 50, 1065 Washington St., Oakland, Cal. 


All branches of music practical, theoretical and re- 
fined accomplishments taught thoroughly. Advan- 
tages of Eastern and European Conservatories. 
Examinations, Diplomas, Free Scholarship. 
Oakland is acity of homes and the educational 
center of the Pacific Coast. For further partiousers 
apply to the director, ADOLF GREGORY. 








Ghee LYCEUM 


An Accredited Preparatory School for the University 
Law and Medical Colleges, etc. 
known for its careful and thorough work. Come and 
be with us. We prepare you well. 
dent Jordon or any Stanford professor. L. H. Grau, Ph. 
D., Principal. Phelan Building, 8. F. Rooms 333-346 
Fifth Floor. 


This school is well 


References, Presi- 








SAN JOSE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


SECOND and SAN FERNANDO ST., SAN JOSE 


First-class equipment. Fine Rooms. Live ex- 
perienced teachers. Ellis Book-keeping. Gregg 
Shorthand. Our pupils get positions and keep them 


C. E. Howard, Mer. W. Boucher, Prin. 








Von Meyerinck School of Music 


841 FULTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO. Est. 1895 





Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on 
the Pacific Coast offering all the advantages of Eastern 
and European conservatories for a thorough musical 
edu.ation. Prospectus upon application. 





Fits for any 
W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., Prin. 











%. School for Boys and Young Men. i4th 
Hoitt Ss tar. Perfect sanitation; home comforts. 


niversity. Write for catalogue K. 


MENLO PARK, CAL. 






























Are you like a pendulum 
—do you go through the 
same routine day in and day 
out without advancing? 
To broaden your field you 
must broaden yourself. 
Increase your knowledge, 
and your position and 
salary will increase as a 
matter of course. 
We can qualify you for 
a high position in a leading 
modern trade, profession or 
commercial pursuit; or, if 
dissatisfied, we can help you to 
change to a more congenial and 
profitable occupation. 

The filling in and mailing to 
us of the coupon shown below is 
the first step in fitting yourself for 
9 2 better position and a successful 
career. Thousands of our students have 
found their proper place in the world as 
the final result of filling in this coupon. 

Our booklet “1001 Stories of Success” 
gives a thousand and one examples of 

how our students have secured good 
salaried positions, and it will also tell 
you how to qualify for the position you 
want and will show you that 


You Need Not 
Work for 





International Correspondence Schools, | 
Bex 847, SORANTON, PA, ' 
' 





' 

' 

! 

; Please send me your bookiet,"*1001 Stories of Success,” 

: and explain how | can qualify for the position 
before which I have marked X 





! 
Advertising Writer Electrician 
Show Card Writer Elec. Railway Supt. 











Window Trimmer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Bookkeeper Dynamo Supt. 
Stenographer Mech. Engineer 
Mechan. Draughteman Civil Engineer 
Architect’l * Surveyor 
Architect Mining Engineer 
Newspaper Illustrator BulldingContractor 
Wall Paper Designer Foreman Plumber 
Civil Service Gas Engineer 

' Chem ist Stationary ‘* 

' Commercial Law Bridge aed 





Name_ 





Street and No. 





= State 
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The White House 








TOYS 


MODERATE PRICES 


3rd FLOOR 





COMPLETE ASSORTMENT NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, COMPRISING 
THE BEST FRENCH, AUSTRIAN 
GERMAN and AMERICAN MAKES 


Jao 


N. B. This department is Kept open during the entire year 











Raphael Weill @ Co., ive 


SAN FRANCISCO : : CALIFORNIA 
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ALLAN POLLOK’S HANDSOME AUTO-LAUNCH See Motor-boating on the Pacific 








PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—“Pretty well, thank you!” 

















ON THE ARIZONA DESERT—Where subjects abound for the brush of a Master 











“GROVER’’—See Ethel’s Babies 
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A MOONLIGHT NIGHT ON SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
From a charcoal sketch by Eloise J. Roorbach 








Overland Monthly 
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THE FALL OF A SULTAN 
A Tale of War in Mindanao 





BY CEPHAS C. BATEMANN, U. S. A. 


T the close of a day late in 

March, 1903, durifig which an 

earthquake tremor had shaken 
Mindanao from Mt. Apo to Dapitan 
Point, there spread over Lake Lanao 
preternatural night. The air was 
oppressive. 

The Sultan of Marantao retired 
early, but could not sleep. After 
tossing for hours in his bujuka ham- 
mock he arose and stood at the win- 
dow of his cotta-protected casa epen 
toward the “forbidden sea.” 

“Were ever such times experi- 
enced before by Lakemen since Mo- 
ros came from Borneo.” (Moros are 
supposed to be descendants of the 
Dyaks.) The Sultan was thinking 
aloud. To mutter to himself was 
his habit when suffering from in- 
somnia. Superstition was a second 
nature. The inky blackness and the 
stifling heat in a region usually cool 
after sunset suggested omens of evil 
to his feverished brain. 

He had attended a conclave of 
sultans and dattos a few days be- 
fore, and the recollection of an ex- 
asperating controversy with Arin- 
dig, the mischief-maker among the 
Malanaos, drove slumber from his 
eyelids. As he mused the fires of 
his indignation burned. 

“Arindig clamors for war, and 
war he shall have—bloody war!” 


he muttered with emphasis. Mar- 
antao alone was awake at that late 
hour. 

Apart from a cluster of live coals 
in a brazier which cast a faint glow 
against the smoke-begrimed roof of 
the kitchen annex no light was vis- 
ible throughout the spacious dwell- 
ing. 

Guards at the barred gate lay up- 
on the ground as they kept a somno- 
lent watch. 

The moat before the wall without 
was old and embowered, affording 
a habitat for venomous reptiles; the 
parapet, cvergrown with bamboo 
and cacti, mounted the largest trans- 
portable lantacas (cannon of antique 
pattern, more ornamental than use- 
ful) the Chinos could cast in their 
brass foundries at Singapore. 

The casa of Marantao was well 
fortified. 

Prosperity and plenty also were 
evident on every hand within the 
enclosed compound. The _ subter- 
ranean granaries were well filled 
with rice, corn, coffee and sugar; 
the looms were loaded with brilliant 
cloth, while it was currently known 
that more than twenty-five thou- 
sand Mexican pesos reposed in the 
secure possession of the Sultana. 

This woman was remarkable in 
several respects. 
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Her physical charms had long 
since ceased to attract, but her force 
of character was sufficient to main- 
tain supremacy over the household, 
while she safe-guarded the treasury 
with such vigilance that even the 
trusted rajah-muda or reverend pan- 
dita could not extract a _ centavo 
without an order from the Sultan 
orally given to her. She was, more- 
over, the industrial director of the 
establishment. As a skilled weaver 
and embroiderer in silk she stood 
pre-eminent among tribeswomen. 
The highly wrought vestments of 
Marantao, on occasions of ceremony 
were the work of her own hands. 

The sixty spearsmen, forty cris- 
men and thirty musketeers who 
slept that night in such postures as 
drowsiness overcame them, dreaded 
her displeasure as heartily as the 
slaves, who knew that a frown 
might send them to Ig, the execu- 
tioner, for decapitation. 

But withal, the Sultana was just 
as well as strong. There was noth- 
ing of the virago in her voice or 
manner. Her reserved power none 
could explain, though all could feel. 

The swarm of children by many 
dames found in her a mother by di- 
vine right, and loved her for the im- 
partiality of her decisions. Play of- 
ten grew into a pitched battle in 
which the youngsters smote, 
scratched and bit each other like 
tigers’ whelps. Upon appeal, she 
adjudicated the contention. She 
was the court of last resort. Her 
punishments were sometimes se- 
vere but always deserved. 

The plural wives addressed her in 
the attitude of abeisance. She was 
a woman with a history made on the 
field of honor. While yet a maid it 
so happened, on one occasion, that 
she found herself alone in her 
father’s casa. The women and 
slaves were gathering fruit or fag- 
ots—the men were away at the tri- 
bal wars. Seated at a half-open 
window, she saw the giant form of 
Ali, the most cruel and lecherous 
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scoundrel of all Maguindanaos, en- 
ter the cotta gate. He was attired 
as a Sultan of the first order. A 
flaming kerchief, bound about his 
ugly head, terminated in a drooping 
fold above the left temple; a long, 
narrow scarf, richly embroidered, 
was twined about his neck; a close- 
fitting, striped casaca was buttoned 
down the breast with Spanish dimes 
while over the gaudy trousers he 
wore a gay sarong. About his waist 
bolts of fringed sashes supported a 
brass buya-box, two daggers and a 
heavy kris, the hilts of which gleam- 
ed with ivory and gold. 

This Moro maiden, 
(thank you) knew him. She took 
in the situation at a glance. A wo- 
man’s intuition filled her with ter- 
ror. She remembered that he had 
cast lustful eyes upon her in the 
market place near Cotta Bato. Sa- 
laamat read the intention in his face, 
his dress, his haste. She darted 
from the window, and taking from 
the wall a campilan, measured the 
distance to the bamboo stairway up 
which he would surely come. 
Springing to a shadowed place be- 
hind some bales of hemp, with wea- 
pon upon her shoulder, she waited 
but for an instant. 

Ali struck the creaking rungs and 
the entire casa shook under the pres- 
sure of his bear-like foot. His head 
and shoulders appeared above the 
level of the floor. He had seen no 
one. Pausing for a breath, he 
glanced about him; then turning 
with a grunt, he essayed to pass 
around the hemp in the direction of 
the apartments for women. He got 
no farther. For him, the heavens 
and the earth came together with 
a crash. Salaamat swung the cam- 
pilan with the power of an Ama- 
zon. The beast reeled and fell. The 
girl fled victoriously from the scene. 

As an operation upon the organ 
of audition, cheek, jaw-bones and 
neck, the “incision” may be said, in 
the language of surgery, to have 
been “entirely successful.” Unfor- 


Salaamat 
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tunately the “patient” did not die 
“under the knife.” The blade had 
detached the greater part of an ear, 
which still clung to a neat surgical 
“flap” carved from the side of Ali’s 
head and face. Bleeding like a 
“stuck” boar the prostrate brute, af- 
ter a struggle, regained his feet, and 
pressing the flap ito position 
against the exposed maxillaries, 
staggered from the premises, to dis- 
appear into the jungle. 

Although this well-known charac- 
ter has been for many years the exe- 
cutioner in the service of Datto Pi- 
ang—a Chinese—Moro Mestizo— 
the most powerful chieftain among 
the Maguindanaos, he has _ never 
been able*to purge himself of the 
opprobrium of having been cut 
down by a woman. The tell-tale 
ear and the deep, horizontal scar 
will proclaim to his grave the valor 
of a Moro belle who was quite able 
to take care of herself. 

The Sultana never refers to the 
encounter which made her famous 
throughout Morodom. 


Marantao was young in those 
days, ambitious, and withal, brave 
and strong. He visited the home 
of the warrior-maid. His affection, 
kindled at first sight, was only lim- 
ited by his ability to purchase. In- 
quiry developed the fact that Sa- 
laamat was a luxury within his 
means. He paid the price, and she 
became his “property.” 

Up through the grade of datto, 
to that of Sultan, in his own right, 
Marantao rose, until on this particu- 
lar night, when he lay troubled and 
sleepless, he had long been regarded 
as one of the sincerely respected 
rulers among Malanaos, or Lake 
men. 


The burden had been growing 
since Baldwin crushed the Cotta of 
Pandapatan. The submission of 
Bayan without a shot had been a 
great surprise to him. 

Lying there in the darkness of 
his chamber the events of his life 
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passed before his mind like a pano- 
rama. 

He recalled the tales of the old 
men who treasured the traditions of 
the fathers. These stories of his 
childhood bodied forth into living 
potentialities. He saw the Spanish 
Conquistador, Corcuera, centuries 
before, march away from the coast, 
northward toward Lanao. The Cas- 
tilians were clad in, coats of mail 
and brazen helmets. aired 

Relics of that far-off agé had de- 
scended from father to son inthe 
clan of Marantao, until these heir- 
looms hung from a molava post fear 
his head at that moment. He saw 
the Spaniards beaten in battle, rav- 
aged by cholera in camp, slain by 
deadly fevers on the march, while 
the hated wild swine gorged them- 
selves upon the flesh of the fallen 
along the pathway of disaster down- 
ward toward the sea. 

Then a vision of the Holy City, 
Mecca, arose before him. In his 
youth he had accompanied his father 
on a three years’ pilgrimage to Is- 
lam’s most sacred shrine. (A visit 
to Mecca confers a rare distinction 
upon a Moro.) He saw the Turks, 
the Arabs and the Soudanese with 
caravans of camels so long that 
they stretched from horizon to hori- 
zon athwart the desert. The su- 
perb horses, the splendid, crescent- 
crowned banners, the vast con- 
course, the lofty domes and minar- 
ets—these had caught his boyish 
fancy and left an impression upon 
the mind that grew more vivid with 
advancing years. 

The scene changed to his personal 
exploits in war. 

He recalled the annihilation of 
Weyler’s advance guard at Masinay 
and the part he had taken in that 
slaughter. 

The figure of Noral Hakim, the 
metropolitan patriarch of the Ma- 
lanaos, stood again upon the para- 
pets, near Mubu and defied the 
Spanish sharpshooters who failed 
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Camp Malabang 
to bring him down. Surely Hakim 
bore a charmed life. 

Then Blanco rode into the zone 
of vision, at the head of a military 
column, and the hot breath of war 
was blown afresh upon the lake. 
Marantao had fought at Christina, 
Momungan and Tiradores until the 
dead lay thick in the colgon grass. 
To be sure, he had been severely 
wounded, and many of his men had 
suffered unto death, but the Span- 
iards had perished in great num- 
bers along with their Tagalog and 
Visayan allies. Then the Castil- 
lians had given over the struggle 
very suddenly, for some unknown 
reason, sunk their gun-boats in 
sight of his cottas, and he had 
harassed them in their flight. He 
saw the bridge at Pantar fall after 
they had passed over it—the cables 
cut by their own men. 

Shortly thereafter reports were 
spread by the runners that a new 
race of men had come to rule in 


Mindanao. 
“Los Americanos,” they were 
called. He had gone to Malabang 


to see them. They were a foolish 
lot of fellows. They built no forts, 
digged no trenches, erected no block 





houses. Camping in the open, they 
went about seeking something they 
might buy. 

They bought anything and every- 
thing, paying ten times the Moro 
price. Marantao chuckled at the 
thought. 

Their marksmanship was extra- 
ordinary; they killed small birds in 
the tops of tall trees with their 
rifles. They were fond of laughter, 
these big, fair-skinned men; besides 
they played at ball, like children, 
ran swiftly about a pointed ring, 
marked on the eround, and yelled 
like “jura-men-tados” for no reason 
whatever. As to their fighting quali- 
ties he had believed they possessed 
none. 

“Oho! di katauanko!” Marantao 
muttered, “I did not know.” 

He saw the first attempt made 
by a Moro to disarm an American 
soldier in Mindanao. The result 
was dis?strous—to the Moro. Rifles 
were obtained in due time, however, 
by wanton murder and midnight 
theft, but “not in war, not in war,” 
thought Marantao. 

These facts he frankly admitted 
to himself, had caused Pandapatan 
to be blown to atoms. 
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The investment, the attacks, the 
final stand, and the ultimate fall 
of the supposedly impregnable 
fortress, were witnessed anew as the 
chieftain gazed into the portentous 
gloom. ‘Then the force of example 
appealed to him. 

The warrior-priest commanding 
Bayan had deemed at length discre- 
tion to be the better part of valor, 
and had made submission to save 
his fort, his home, and his people. 

“Why should not Marantao not 
do the same?” The question brought 


the Sultan to his feet. Had some 
unknown voice addressed him? No, 
the house was quiet. No _ sound 


broke the stillness save the habitual 
crowing of the cocks, the stamping 
of the ponies, or the occasional 
groan of a carabao in the open 
basement beneath. 

“Allah orders all things. The de- 
crees of Fate are but the expressions 
of His wili. The Americans are 
here because their presence is de- 
creed ; they cannot change their des- 
tiny—all alike are in Allah’s keep- 
ing.” Marantao was a theologian 
of the old school. “But there is that 


573 
hot-headed blackguard, Arindig, 
who continues to send insulting 


messages te Vicars with a stubborn 
determination to bring on further 
war. 

“When have the Moros won even 
a partial victory over the Ameri- 


cans? I have changed my mind 
since Pandapatan. These money- 
spending, laughter-loving Ameri- 


cans fight with a courage not sur- 
passed by any followers of Maho- 
met. A strange, heathen people are 
they. I haven’t identified their pandi- 
tas (priests of inferior grade. There 
are several orders of rank in the 
Moro priesthcod) as yet, and the na- 
ture of their faith is a mystery to 
me. 

“They evince no desire to con- 
vert Moros to Christianity; they 
manifest no interest in our religion. 

“If they spoke disrespectfully of 
the Prophet I should fight; but the 
cross and crescent are not involved. 

“T am resolved that I will go to 
Pantar, present myself to the com- 
mandante there and make complete 
submission. I hear that he is an 
American with a heart that beats 











“American life and property in American territory must be respected!’’—The 
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like that of a Moro. He speaks our 
tongue, and has invited all Lake- 
men to visit him. Butiri, the inter- 
preter, brought the message to me.” 

The Sultana awoke, alarmed, for 
Marantao’s voice had grown loud 
and excited. 

Rajah-muda called from his ad- 
joining room: “Does my _ master 
wish to talk?” 

“Yes,” replied the Sultan, “but 
not to you, my honored advisor.” 


“Salaamat, Salaamat!” and the 
name resounded throughout the 
house. The Sultana was prompt. 


Seating herself near her lord, she 
became attentive to his words, now 
uttered in low tones. 

She pressed his brow and found 
it hot with fever. 

“You are ill, Marantao, very ill,” 
she softly whispered. 

“It is illness begotten of anxiety. 
I am growing old, Salaamat, grow- 
ing old; | am aweary of war and 
bloodshed. I wish to spare you and 
the people of my sultanate who look 
to me for guidance in the coming 
crisis. I realize we cannot hold 
out against the Americans who are 
organizing at Vicars to punish Arin- 
dig for his crimes. If I thought we 
could ever regain the lake country 
as we held it from Corcuera to Wey- 
ler, gladly would I join Imam Ha- 
Kim, Ampaungano, Dansalan and 
even the foul-mouthed Arindig, to- 
gether with all others in allied ef- 
fort. Pershing cannot be defeated, 
and, if it were, there would remain 
Bullard with his men encamped 
along the camino. We are beset in 
front and rear. 

“IT have about resolved to go to 
Pantar and make a clean breast of 
submission. I can see no_ other 
course open to me. The finger of 
Fate seems to point the way. Now, 
Salaamat, speak to me as freely as 
in the days of our youth, when we 
were alone together and life lay all 
before us. What ought I to do?” 


The Sultan lapsed into silence. 
There are times when the strong- 
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est man needs moral re-inforcement. 
Who can so well supply it as the 
woman who has watched him grow 
and contributed to his success? The 
Sultana sat silent for a space, as 
she held the ruler’s hand and pressed 
his burning brow again and again. 

“I see the peril hanging like a 
python suspended above the shady 
pools, into whose toils the unsus- 
pecting stumble and are lost. I see 
it all,” she slowly said. “The duty 
to our people is plain enough; they 
should not suffer for any act of 
Arindig. All who enter Bacolod 
leave hope behind. It is against 
the Decrees that a man of such char- 
acter should long succeed. In the 
hours of stress he will desert his 
followers to their ruin. Mark my 
words! When the American Datto 
of Vicars overthrows the _ cottas, 
Arindig will not be found among 
the wounded or dead. 

“Trust him not, Marantao; he is 
a thief, a liar and a coward!” 

The Sultana had spoken the sen- 
timents of a clear brain and an hon- 
est heart. 

“But,” observed the chief, “you 
have only remotely referred to my 
proposed visit to Pantar with a view 
of submission to the authority of the 
Supreme Sultan of the United 
States, through his representative 
there. What think you of that step?” 

“T advise it,” replied the Sultana, 
“if no treachery is probable. I do 
not know the Americans. I have 
never seen one. I know Moros— 
all are treacherous in war. If 
Americans are not like Moros, in 
this respect, I am sure they will 
never master our race.” 

“But, my trusted Salaamat, I am 
strongly of the opinion that Ameri- 
cans are not treacherous; they are 
too simple-minded for that. They 
are, generally reported by the tribes- 
men, as inclined to do more for one 
than they will promise. I admit 
they are foolishly truthful and 
transparent. I myself saw an officer 
explain the mechanism of a lantaca, 
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a rifle and a revolver to a group of 
Moros. Was such innocency any- 
thing short of madness? Every 
Moro thus instructed was more ea- 
ger than before to steal the weapons 
he had learned how to use. Then 
you approve of my going to Pantar, 
do you, Salaamat?” 

“I approve of any act of yours 
which will proclaim that we are 
not allies of Arindig, the man I de- 
spise.” 

As these warm words fell from the 
Sultana’s lips, Ig, the executioner, 
was heard to challenge at the outer 
gate. 


“It is Arindig come to confer 
with your master upon matters of 
war.” 

The Sultana’s acute ears heard 
the reply. She arose, gathered her 
kimona about her and disappeared 
into her own apartments. 

The rose tints of dawn were light- 
ing up mountain, lake and plain as 
Marantao pushed open the swing- 
ing shutter and supported it with a 
bamboo rod. 

“Enter, Arindig. You are indeed 
an early riser. You must be upon 
mischief bent rather than duty 
bound. How reads the book of Fate 
to-day ?” 

The greeting was characteristic 
of Marantao, who was a past-mas- 
ter in the use of phrases suggesting 
his personal knowledge of a guest. 

A somewhat bent figure, with 
cruel face and snake-like eyes, strode 
into the room. It was the Sultan 
of Bacolod. Squatting upon the 
floor he proceeded to regale himself 
with betel-nut, buya-leaf and lime 
drawn from a brass-box whose three 
compartments contained these sepa- 
rate articles. Closing the lid with 
a snap, he rolled the sweet morsel 
under his tongue and grunted like 
a swine. “I have ridden all night, 
my friend, Marantao, and feel 
aweary of the journey. I have come 
to tell you that my cotta defenses 
are now about finished.” 
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“Pershing will be food for the 
boar within a week.” 

“T shall cut him and his vermin 
followers to shreds and make my 
trail slippery with their fat. I have 
all the chiefs of the Bayabaos with 
me. Even that hard-headed old 
money-getter, Asum, right from un- 
der Bullard’s nose, joined yesterday 
with thirty new rifles and ten thou- 
sand rounds of ammunition. I can 
whip Bullard and Pershing com- 
bined. Now be it known to you, 
Marantao, I shall win in this war; 
those who help me shall be favored 
in future; those who do not shall 
have tribal wars brought to their 
own doors.” 

At this latter deliverance, Arindig 
was cut short. 

Marantao sprang towards 
and almost shrieked: 

“And that is the way you have 
your hemp cut and dried, is it? Then 
be it known unto you, Arindig, that 
I will not join you, nor will I suffer 
an implied threat to pass unchal- 
lenged. Withdraw to the edge of 
the moat, and with crises we shall 
decide if one or both shall die! Hah! 
I have seen Mecca and have nothing 
to fear. Withdraw to the moat! I 
will not further talk in the casa.” 

Marantao had drawn his trusty 
blade that flashed in the light of the 
growing day. The Sultana had ap- 
peared at the door black with ha- 
tred. Ig was standing at the head of 
the ladder, while lancers and mus- 
keteers awaited the issue in breath- 
less excitement. 

Marantao waved the throng aside. 
Arindig led the way out. Arrived 
upon the green-sward at the moat’s 
edge, the Sultan of Bacolod resumed 
in a conciliatory voice: “I was 
not aware, my dear Marantao, that 
I had threatened you, for it had not 
occurred to me that you would not 
join me in a stand against a foreign 
invader. I withdraw the threat.” 


him 


“Mapia, mapia,” (A word much 
used, commonly interpreted “Very 
good.”) said Marantao, “Now, since 
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you have ceased to menace me in 
speech and manner, I shall speak 
very plainly, calmly, to you. My 
words shall be those of a man who 
has no furcher glories to win in war. 
To begin with, it is untrue that the 
Bayabaos have joined you in any 
considerable numbers. 

“Asum possesses but five old 
Remingtons. It is untrue that you 
can beat Pershing and Bullard com- 
bined. Every statement you have 
made to neighboring sultans and 
dattos and to myself is false. If you 
object to my words, you have but 
to challenge me to the proofs. Let 
us understand each other, Arindig. 
You shail not draw me into any net 
spread by your hands; nor shall | 
permit you to influence the datios 
of my sultanate against my will and 
their better judgment. So far as 
Marantao is concerned you shall 
fight the Americans alone. Time 
was when I loved bloodshed. No 
man among the Malanaos dare say 
that | have failed to do my part. Did 
I not slay the Cholera Giant (The 
Moros attributed the visitation of 
cholera to the coming of a Black 
Giant; not until this monster is 
killed will the disease wholly disap- 
pear) at the falls of the Augus 20 
years ago and end the plague? Who 
doubts it? Did I not cut my way 
through a cordon of Spaniards at 
Fugan after my followers were all 
down and I had been shot through 
by an officer on horseback? Did I 
not lead the night attack at Las Pie- 
dras? Did I not slaughter Blanco’s 
out-posts irom Marahui to the sea? 
If you think I am moved by cow- 
ardice in taking my present posi- 
ticn, speak the word and draw your 
kris! Ha! What say you, Arin- 
dig?” 

The Sultan of Bacolod was silent. 
He knew that in a duel with Maran- 
tao there would be but one ending. 

At the close he would be upon the 
ground; Marantao would still com- 
mand the field. 

“Far be it from me to invite to 
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single combat a friend so dear as 
the Sultan of Marantao,” gently re- 
marked the arch mischief maker, “I 
am surprised,” he continued, “and 
hardly know how to speak.” 

“Speak straight, and with one 
tongue at a time,” coldly demanded 
Marantao. 

“May I ask,” inquired Arindig, 
“if Marantao is thinking of going 
over to the Americans without lift- 
ing a hand to contest their advance 
along the north-west shore?” 

The furrowed face of Marantao 
betrayed no emotion, though the 
query went like a barbed arrow 
scraight into his heart. 

“I will tell you frankly yes, but 
not until you have met the American 
Datto and been by him humbled to 
the dust. 

“After you have found your sul- 
tanate laid waste, your cottas blown 
up, your people killed and yourself a 
fugitive, then I shall go. In the 
meantime I shall remain neutral, 
and l| admonish you to keep away 
from my cottas, villages and plan- 
tations. I regard this war wholly 
unnecessary, and you the author of 
it. The vortex of Bacolod shall not 
swallow up my people. 

“The Americans are men who 
prefer labor to battle. They make 
ships, docks, cuartels, bridges and 
roads. They killed no Moros until 
after their soldiers were murdered 
in cold blood by our tribesmen and 
you threaten to murder more. I 
have not found a liar among them 
in my business transactions. But, 
Arindig, strike down a soldier who 
does not molest you or yours, and 
your people die, though you may 
yourself escape for a time.” 

The Sultan of Bacolod made his 
obeissance without speaking a word, 
mounted his jaded pony, and, fol- 
lowed by a travel-worn body guard, 
rode slowly away. 

Marantao was a changed man. 
The sleepless night had not been 
endured in vain. A mighty moral 


struggle had preceded the greatest 
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victory of his life. The supersti- 
tions and customs which had bound 
him seemed much less like a chain. 
He was a free man. New light 
had broken it upon him. That morn- 
ing was to him the genesis of a 
new era. Old things were passing 
away. Mindanao could not be as 
it had been. Allah had decreed the 
change. With the eye of a seer he 
saw that Bacolod would fall, Taraca 
would follow, and reliance upon for- 
tifications and murder as means of 
checking the march of events would 
cease. 

“He would not fight, the arrant 
coward,” remarked the Sultana as 
Marantao re-entered the casa. - “It 
is a great pity,” she continued, “for 
the death of Arindig is much to 


be desired. He is a peace-breaker 
among the Macius as among cur- 
selves.” 

* ok ok * 


A week later, the mountains of 
the west and north shores reverber- 
ated with the thunder of American 
guns. For two whole days shrap- 
nel and rifle ball pelted the parapets 
of Bacolod. At dusk of the second 
day, Arindig, within the strongest 
and only surviving cotta, saw clear- 
ly that the position would be carried 
by storm at daybreak. 

Under a plea that he must go for 
re4enforcements he crept out un- 
der cover of profound darkness and 
escaped. Sheep led to the shambles 
were to perish, and no one knew it 
better than the Sultan of Bacolod. 

A little after sunrise, Arindig 
stood at the gates of Marantao, an 
applicant for transportation across 
the lake to Taraca. 

“Oho!” cried Marantao, “what has 
happened ?” 

“Well, the Bayabaos were at 
work and would not join me in war. 
Hasun backed out also. My forts 
have not fallen as yet, but I fear 
they will to-day.” 

“And so you got out in time, leav- 
ing your people to die like rats in 
a hole? How like you, Arindig! 
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But why did you not apply to the 
Sultan of Marahui? Why come to 
me for favors?” 

“Because you are my friend,” 
muttered Arindig, “and the Sultan 
of Marahui is not. I am in distress. 
Set me across to Taraca in your 
swiftest sailing vinta and blessings 
of all the faithful of Mecca be upon 
you.” 

“Ha! It shall be done,” broke in 
Marantao, “upon one condition— 
that you detain not my boat nor 
slaves at the east shore. You must 
wade to land, and my boat must re- 
turn without touching the beach. | 
grant this favor, not because I es- 
teem you, but because I perceive 
that Fate hastens you to certain 
doom. Go!” 

Ig managed the craft, with six 
muscular oarsmen, under instruc- 
tions to kill Arindig on the spot if 
he sought to take advantage of the 
crew. 

An hour later the vinta, with drip- 
ping outriggers, under a spanking 
breeze, was scudding toward Ta- 
raca. 

xx * x * 

While the Sultan of Marahui, on 
the following day, was unfolding 
the complete story of the destruc- 
tion of the cottas of Bacolod to Ma- 
rantao, as they stood in the shade 
of a wide-spreading guijo, near the 
water’s edge, Ig drove the vinta, 
under slackened sail, hard upon the 
clayey strand, sprang out, ap- 
proached his master with reveren- 
tial bow, and announced the comple- 
tion of the voyage. 

Arindig had not spoken a word 
during the entire passage. Ig had 
put him off in water breast deep, 
and at once filled away, standing 
along the south shore during the 
night, and, catching a_ favorable 
breeze opposite the fortress of Ba- 
yan in the early morning, had come 
as the crow flies homeward. 

“Thank you, Ig, thank you,” said 
Marantao kindly, “you have done 
well. You will find food already for 


’ 
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yourself and crew. Eat heartily, 
and sleep through the day. I have 
a still more important undertaking 
in mind. A journey next time, my 
good Ig, and you shall accompany 
me.” 

Ig’s heavy face beamed with grat- 
itude. He loved his master; there 
was no doubt about that. 

The Sultan of Marahui resumed 
his narrative: “Arindig will yet be- 
come an outcast on the earth, a by- 
word among Moros and a hissing 
among Americans. I have endeav- 
ored to awaken in his bieast some 
sense of responsibility. I have 
pressed upon him that times are 
changing and we must change with 
them; and that this war he precipi- 
tates can in no way be attributed to 
religious differences. 

“Primarily, the defects of his char- 
acter are due to his training. He was 
a darling son in a harem singularly 
prolific of girls. He has, so far as 
I know, never performed a brave 
act. His Sultanate was not won by 
kris or crescent. Inheriting every- 
thing, he wore himself out, while 
yet a youth, in the grossest excesses. 
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His children are weaklings and suc- 
cumb in infancy; his household was 


the most indiscriminately immoral 
among all the tribes of Islam. 

“A single night spent in his casa 
would have shocked Ali, if that were 
possible. And now he has gone to 
Taraca to further poison the mind of 
that fanatic, Imam Hakim, and to 
invite disaster in comparison with 
which the fall of Bacolod were as 
twilight to that recent night in 
March. 

“TI shall go myself to Taraca on the 
morrow, and endeavor to avert the 
approaching catastrophe. I am at 
this moment ill, my friend Maran- 
tao. The grip of cholera has already 
fastened upon my vitals. | somehow 
feel my race is almost run; though 
I am still young, you may not be- 
hold my face again.” 

So saying, the Sultan of Mara- 
hui embraced his friend. Then shak- 
ing the bells hanging about his 


pony’s neck—a signal to his escort 
—he climbed with difficulty into the 
saddle, and was gone, rever to re- 
turn. 








Camp Vicars. 


























It was a day of rejoicing through- 
out the sultanate of Marantao. Rep- 
resentative men were assembled at 
the seat of authority to hear their 
ruler give an account of his visit 
to the commandante at Pantar. 

Beginning at dawn, songs of 
thanksgiving had been sung under 
the hospitable roof of the nipa mos- 
que, while the pandita had beaten 
the glad refrains upon a huge cylin- 
drical tom-tom. 

The mission had been entirely 
satisfactory—so the runners hrad 
announced. There was to be peace 
and not war. Cholera was destroy- 
ing many lives, but the scourge of 
pestilence, blood and famine were 
not to be added. Marantao had 
done what was best. The long 
drought would soon end, cholera 
would abate, food would be abun- 
dant for all. Even widows and or- 
phans smiled as they affectionately 
twined snow-white muslin about 
the bamboo frames, above the newly 
made graves, not far from the cot- 


tas. They could do no more. The 
worst was over. Better days were 
coming. 


The smith who forged and tem- 
pered the cris, campilian, dagger 





A preternatural night settled over the lake. 








and lance, with famous skill, grinned 


with satisfaction. He was to go out 
of business and retire upon his lau- 
rels. A feast was ready to be 
served within the compound so soon 
as the ceremonies of the day were 
ended. 

At an appointed hour, Marantao 
took his position in the center of an 
area around which the multitude 
was seated. The concourse arose 
and paid obeissance. The Sultan 
was dressed as became his rank. A 
magnificent gold-mounted cris de- 
pended from his sash. His face 
told the story of a life of conflict. A 
murmur of admiration, beginning 
with the white-robed pandita, ran 
around. Standing among his chil- 
dren and people, Marantao spoke in 
distinct but subdued accents: 

“To bow to the Decrees,” he be- 
gan, “were the part of wisdom; to 
resist were the part of folly. 

“In presenting myself in submis- 
sion to the military authorities at 
Pantar, I performed the hardest 
duty Allah has ever laid upon me. 
(Note.—The submission of the Sul- 
tan of Marantao produced some- 
thing of a sensation among neigh- 
boring rulers. An account of the 
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strange ceremonies attending this 
act appeared in The Manila Times 
in May, 1903. Marantao’s oath on 
that occasion, pronounced with evi- 
dent feeling, was: “I do here and 
now, in the name and with the help 
of Allah and His Prophet Mahomet, 
submit myself and people to the 
authority of the United States.’’) 

“The American commandant 
made my way as easy as possible 
under the circumstances. Such 
kindness I can neither explain nor 
understand. I seemed to be trusted 
without reserve; the soldiers drilled 
before me and joined in the Moro 
‘song of friendship.’ 

“Ig gave an exhibition of his skill 
and we separated, as I hope and be- 
lieve, not foes but friends. My 
children, let us trust those who re- 
pose confidence in us. 

“The Americans are not our natu- 
ral enemies ; they come from a great 
land as far from here as it is from 
Lake Lanao to Stamboul, and the 
Golden Horn. We are to dwell to- 
gether with these strange people. 
It is Allah’s will.” 

With these words, Marantao drew 
from the folds of his sarong the 
American colors, and holding them 
aloft, said: “This is the flag of the 
future in Mindanao!” 

The orator had done. Such 
thoughts were never before uttered 
by a man of the Malay race. 

The seeds of re-construction were 
sown in the minds of Malanao 
that day to bring forth, let us hope, 
a hundred fold to the harvest. 

o* ok * * 


Again the lake shores and moun- 
tain fastnesses rang with the deto- 
nation of Maxim batteries in action. 
Taraca had been brought to war’s 
judgment bar. Imam Hakim had 
defied the military authorities at 
Vicars and Zamboanga, threaten- 
ing their men with all the horrors 
known to “jura mentados” should 
they explore the east side—a region 
no Spanish had ever dared to en- 
ter. 
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The lessons administered at Pan- 
dapatan and Bacolod were. utiheed- 
ed. In vain had the Sultan of Mar- 
ahui, dying of cholera, expostulated 
with the metropolitan. The lies of 
Arindig were believed in the face 
of all testimony of eye-witnesses 
to the contrary. Taraca’s doom was 
sealed. 

The reply of General Sumner was 
firm and above criticism: 

“American life and property in 
American territory are to be re- 
spected. Americans hold no coun- 
try they cannot explore; they know 
of no enemies they are afraid to 
meet; they prefer to live at peace 
with all men.” 

Imam Hakim was too strong for 
Ampaungane, who had reluctantly 
endorsed the defiant messages. The 
High Priest over-rode the Sultan. 
Pershing was before their gates 
sooner than expected. His speech 
and manner were those of a man 
desirous only of completing peace- 
ably his journey around Lanao, His 
inquiries were answered by a deadly 
volley from Remingtons. 

Maxims and Krags took up the 
gauntlet and flung back shot and 
shell in a volcanic rain. One forti- 
fication after another was pounded 
into a mound of debris. 

The ninth cotta, strongest of ten, 
yielded after a desperate fight, and 
all was over. 

American and Moro dead = and 
wounded iay not far apart. The 
Government of the United States 
was supreme at the capital of the 
Lakemen—a supremacy _ subse- 
quently made good by wiping Ta- 
raca from the map. 

* * * * 

The night was passing. The moon 
had set in the Sulu Sea. Quiet and 
contentment reigning within the cot- 
ta of Marantao. Slumber lay heavy 
on master and man. The people had 
separated to their homes after the 
fiesta, which had been prolonged 
many days. Happy had been the 


meetings, light-hearted the partings. 

















The Fall of the Sultan. 


Marantao slept the sleep of the just. 

The venerable Datto of Nonu- 
can, his life-long friend, still tarried 
until the morning. Together they 
had long conferred and Marantao 
was comforted with Nonucan’s su- 
perior knowledge of Americans 
gained by an extensive business ex- 
perience at Iligan. And so Maran- 
tao was growing like the palm which 
pushes its plume-top upward from 
the dark jungle to bathe its fronds 
in the larger light. His fever was 
gone. He could rest now. 
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bedside of Marantao. Arousing him, 
she communicated in the fewest 
words the fact of Arindig’s pres- 
ence. 

Marantao arose and immediately 
went out. Ig threw wide the gate 
in response to the master’s whisper- 
ed word and followed close behind. 
Arindig was alone and afoot. No 
slave was so poor as to do him rev- 
erence. 

Bedraggled, dejected, haggard, 
he stood in the sudden light, flashed 
from the Sultana’s window upon the 








The American colors float—Sultans and 


But when honest men sleep evil 
spirits are abroad. 

A loud rap at the gate and a 
hoarse call brought Ig to his feet. 
and instinctively he drew his cris, 
whose wavy blade seemed ever like 
a flame. He demanded the identity 
of the visitor. “It is Arindig, weary 
and faint, who seeks shelter, food 
and drink.” The Sultana, always 
alert, caught the words through the 

* half-open window. 

“T cannot admit you without or- 
ders, and ] cannot now awaken my 
master,” the executioner replied. 

The Sultana stole softly to the 
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dattoes come and go—Secure in peace. 


gateway, a moral and a physical 
wreck. 

“Taraca fell the day after I quit- 
ted the ninth cotta,” he began very 
humbly. “Imam Hakim was _ se- 
verely wounded, and most of the 
great men of the east shore are dead 
or dying. Those who have hereto- 
fore borne charmed lives were de- 
serted by fate. Allah is no longer 
on the side of the Moros.” 

“Hah! And you escaped as usual 
without a scratch,” contemptuously 
observed Marantao. “Arindig, you 
are a dead cock in the pit and yet 
you cannot show the puncture of a 
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spur. You are dead, but not bur- 
ied. You are not fit to die, still less 
fit‘to live. You have compassed the 
death of hundreds of your tribes- 
men, but never took an inch of cold 
steel into your own cowardly car- 
cass. Like Caine of old thou shalt 
be slain but not killed, an outcast 
and a vagabond shall thou be in the 
earth. The blood of thy people cries 
unto thee from the ground. Ig, have 
some rice given to this cur; if he 
desires meat, let him kill and eat a 
wild boar, and the curses recorded 
in the Koran be upon him forever.” 

With a morsel of food in his hand 
the fugitive Sultan of Bacolod was 
cast adrift in the darkness, a dere- 
lict upon the Lake. 


* * * * 


The American colors float over 
cottas and casas from Bayan to Ta- 
raca, from Marahui and Marantao 
to Pandupatan. Submissions have 
become an every-day occurrence, 
flag presentations a custom. Sultans 
and dattos come and go at Vicars 
and Marahui, secure in a peace the 
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like of which is not recalled among 
all the traditions treasured by the 
panditas: 

Moro traders say “mapia”; the 
soldiers answer “it is well.” The 
former come to sell their wares, the 
latter continue to pay too much. 
But Fate has decreed one price for 
Islams, quite another for Amerieans. 
“It were folly to resist.” The vic- 
tors are vanquished in the market- 
places. 

A thousand Moros, armed with 
the weaponry of industry, answer 
the trumpet call to labor on the 
great military road which winds 
away from the Bay of  Iligan, 
through forest and jungle, to the 
shores of Lake Lanao. 

Allah has not abandoned His peo- 
ple, who, in this year of grace, are 
reading a new Decree in the law of 
compensations. 

(Note—‘“Islam” is the generic 
name in all dialects spoken by these 
Mahometans. The word “Moro” is 
of Spanish origin—Moor—and is 
never used by the people in conver- 
sation among themselves. 
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ETHEL’S BABIES . 





BY SAMUEL SLOCOMBE 


HE individuality of children, 

together with its infinitely va- 

ried methods of expression, is 
a perennial object of interest in fam- 
ilies. So much so that, once and 
again, the precocious sayings and 
doings of little tots have been deem- 
ed of sufficient public interest to 
be collected and published in book 
form, and in that form have at- 
tained to large circulation for the 
amusement of their elders. Of this 
class of publications, “Helen’s Ba- 
bies” is perhaps the best, and the 
best remembered, because of its nat- 
uralness. To this day, many of our 
mothers and fathers can laugh at 
the adventures of Budge and Toddy 
as heartily as they did a generation 
ago. But we of to-day can laugh 
at least with equal zest over the 
capers of the young idea—its frol- 


ics, its irreverent audacities, its 
droll guesses at truth, and its in- 
nocent but luminous questionings— 
as we have them right here to-day, 
sweet, wholesome and fresh from 
the perennial fount of Natufe, Per- 
haps if we took more account of 
the little ones, we might learn mofe 
from them, and the quality of what 
they in’ turn learned frotm us might 
be improved. 

“Ethel’s Babies;” the two sub- 
jects of this sketch, are genuine, 
live, twentieth-century boys, born 
right here on the north side of San 
Francisco in a home overlooking 
the bay. “Chang,” the elder, while 
happy on the whole, is not of a gay 
temperament, but rather inclined, 
like Dr. Brown’s famed dog Rab, 
to regard life as a “sarious busi- 
ness.” Reflective, sensitive, senti- 
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mental, emotional, Chang has a 
keen sympathy in relation. to the 
woes of others, tempered by heroic 
endurance of his own. On the other 
hand, ‘“Toodie,””*just one year 
younger, is gay, tearless, quick- 
witted, at home anywhere, aggres- 
sive, ready as oecasion offers to 
play either the role of protector or 
tease to his elder brother. Within 
the close precincts of the domestic 
circle (only), “Chang” is jocosely 
mentioned asa future preacher, and 
“Toodie” as a possible aspirant to 
the lofty seat now occupied by 
“Teddie.” 

As might be expected, the higher 
mysteries of being and destiny are 
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the information 


_ evident satisfaction. 
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familiar subjects of speculation with 
these daring thinkers. Chang, on 
first consciously viewing the stars, 
guessed meditatively that they 
were the Heaven Man’s fireworks. 
In their vernacular, the Creator is 
the Heaven Man, whose uneven dis- 
tribution of children is not treated 


as above criticism, so long as he 


crowds babies into one family and 
Iéayes ‘another entirely without 
any. Not that the said Heaven Man 
is, in such cases, held as the only 
one to blame. Chang, for example, 
has been known on more than one 
occasion, to suggest to a childless 
wife that she should ask the Heaven 
Man to send her some little boys— 
“He would do it right away.” 

Chang is the questioner of the 
pair, while Toodie, with an air of 
paying no attention, goes right 
aiong with his play, and absorbs all 
elicited by his 
brother’s queries. On one such oc- 
casion the subject of investigation 
was Heaven. As mamma’s answers 
became imaginatively descriptive, 
Toodie pieced them together with 
Without look- 
ing up :rom his play, he remarked, 
“That’s a pretty good place; guess 
I’ll go there when I’m big.” “No, 
you won't either, if you don’t stop 
teasing me; you tease me lots of 
times and everybody thinks it’s 
smart,” retorts Chang. Toodie’s 
idea of heaven is an improvement 
upon that of a little tot of the next 
previous generation, who would 
have been Toodie's uncle if he had 
lived long enough—a fiery little 
tot who, when his mother told him 
that if he gave way to such tempers 
he would never go to heaven, ex- 
claimed, “I don’t want to doe to 
heaven; I’d be tired of being dood 
always; I’d be sure to break a win- 
dow or sumsing and- get turned 
out.” Toodie’s heaven is not a 
goody-goody prison, but a free, 
wholesome, “good sort of place,” 
where he thinks he'll want to go 
“when I’m big.” 
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Chang’s heaven has the further 
attraction of being a good place for 
kittens. That feature of it was ac- 
quired in this way. Chang took 


charge of a kitten for a neighbor- 
ing playmate during the latter’s ab- 


sence from home for the holidays. 
The kitten accidently got badly 
squeezed and hurt by the slam- 
ming of a gate. Chang thought the 
hurt fatal, and sobbed piteously for 
half an hour. Then, as if prompted 
by that pagan proverb, that “Whom 
the gods love die young,” he turned 
tc his mamma, and asked her whe- 
ther kittens ever went to heaven. 
Naturally enough, and with solid, 
time-honored theological backing 
mamma encouraged the hope that 
they did. Then, pathetically 
through his sobs and tears, the poor 
little chap brightened as he said: 
“Well, if kitty goes to heaven, I 
guess I can stand it.” But kitty 
didn’t die, and for some time the 
pulling of her tail has afforded mis- 
chievous Toodie a ready means of 
teasing his brother Chang. Per- 
haps, however, it should be added 
to the credit of Toodie that since 
kitty has shown signs of being able 
to live on to maturity, he seems 
to have taken upon himself the task 


of attending to her moral training. 
On a recent Sunday, after returning 
from the Infant class at Sunday 
school, he was discovered alone, 
very earnestly teaching kitty the 
Golden Text, “Rightaness salteth a 
nation.” 


When Chang’s oratorical picture 
was taken, he was sixteen months 
old. It was a snap-shot, taken at 
home, the pose being entirely his 
own. This picture brought him the 
home cognomen of “Grover,” which, 
however, did not stick. Both these 
youngsters resent being posed by a 
photographer, Toodie on one occa- 
sion signaling Mr. Photographer to 
stand off, and exclaiming, “I can 
stand all right. Think I don’t know 
how to have my picksher tooken?” 
After that he was allowed to pose 
himself, and with results which no 
artist could have improved. Bush- 
nell’s operator considers Toodie “a 
perfect subject.” 

Comic papers sometimes repre- 
sent the “enfant terrible” as creat- 
ing some very embarrassing posi- 
tions, which may or may not have 
originated in the writer's imagina- 
tions. Each of these lads, however, 
has played the role of “enfant ter- 
rible” with startling effect on more 
than one occasion. Take this, for 
example, as related by Toodie 
among strangers in the family phy- 
sician’s office on Sutter street: 
“My papa’s got a gun, and he goes 
out shootin’ chickens sometimes, 
and my mamma cooks ’em for sup- 
per.” This, sensational announce- 
ment might have proved somewhat 
embarrassing but for the ready ex- 
planation that in Toodie’s vocabu- 
lary the term “chicken” then stood 
for any feathered creature which 
people might eat, whether  barn- 
yard fowl, wild duck, or flying bird 
of the air. It was Chang, however, 
who addressed to a playmate with 
a large mamma this double query: 
“Where DID you get your mamma? 
And why did you get her so fat?” 

These two youngsters are to- 
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gether all the time, day and night, 
and aside from their joint fondness 
for their mamma, their main happi- 
ness, apparently, is in each other’s 
company; yet each seems to main- 
tain his individuality unspoiled. 
Not only so, but their differences 
of personal quality, disposition and 
temperament, are in constant evi- 
dence and daily illustration. One 
day mamma had to absent herself 
from them for a few minutes, and 
as they were playing happily to- 
gether she supposed her absence 
would not be noticed. Very soon, 
however, they both made the dis- 
covery. Chang set up a howl of 
direst lamentation for ‘“Marmie.” 
Not so Toodie. To him “Marmie’s” 
absence was a breach of faith on 
her part, and therefore something 
to be resented. At such a time as 
this, was there not some rule he 
could break, some maternal prohi- 
bition he could overleap. Quick as 
a flash he resolved and acted. When 
in a few moments Chang’s loud 
wailing brought materfamilias to 
the rescue, and Master Toodie 
showed no signs of tears, but was 
stepping around with a visible air 
of self-satisfied importance, she 
asked him: “And why didn’t you 
cry like a baby, too?” “Oh,” he blur- 
ted, “I turned on the hock water.” 
And, sure enough, the faucet indi- 
cated was found turned on and the 
hot water running away at  fuil 
force. Thus had Master Toodie 
chosen cne of his_ best-beloved 
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“Don’ts” with which to celebrate 
and punish his mamma's absence. 
The traditions of every family 
supply abundant instances of the 
baby logic and the wheedling ways 
of the little ones in their endeavors 
to get their own way. Let two of 
these suffice here—one for Chang 
and the other for Toodie. Chang 
likes doughnuts, preferring them to 
bread and_ butter. Sometimes, 
therefore, the rule is enforced that 
so much bread and butter has to be 
eaten before the doughnuts are be- 
stowed. One day, Chang was con- 
tentedly consuming his bread and 
butter when an unsuspected supply 
of doughnuts appeared. With sus- 
picious celerity the bread and but- 
ter disappeared and mamma wished 
to know what had become of it. “I 
frowed it in the waste barrel,’ was 


Chang’s frank confession. For a 
moment this confession failed to 
bring its reward, and something 


was said about punishing wilful 
waste by withholding the coveted 
doughnuts. This was a situation 
that called for reflection—and got 
it. After a few minutes of appar- 
ently serious thought, Chang sidled 
up to his mamma with this poser: 
“Say, mamma, if I hadn’t told you 
about putting it in the waste bar- 
rel, you’d never have knowed, and 
then I’d have had a do’nut.” Clear- 
ly this was one of the psychological 
moments of the child’s life, and 
mamma had the good sense to be- 
stow the coveted doughnut. 






































ALPHONZO BENJAMIN BOWERS, LU. E. 


From a recent oil painting by H. Raschen. By courtesy of H. M. Wilson. 








HYDRAULIC DREDGER: A PECULIAR CASE 





BY WASHINGTON DAVIS 


Renovate animos: 


Mind renew, and will and soul. 


Renovate animos! 
Take new courage 


EMARKABLE is the career 
R of Mr. Alphonzo Benjamin 

Bowers, and no less so is the 
record of his hydraulic dredge, 
which was appropriated by officers 
on behalf of the United States, as 
shown in the Federal Courts in suits 
against infringers employed by these 
officers. When suit was brought 
against the Government in _ the 
Court of Claims, redress was unob- 
tainable on account of the court’s 
lack of jurisdiction. , 

With Robert Fulton and _ his 
steamboat, Morse and his telegraph, 
Bell and his telephone, Elias Howe 
and his sewing machine. Whitney 
and his cotton gin, Mergenthaler 
and his type-setting machine, is 
now placed A. B. Bowers and his 
hydraulic dredge, after fifty years 
of strange failures and successes, 
with final triumph through the ups 
and downs, ins and outs, overs and 
unders of early and late California 
life. 

Many interesting features make 
up Mr. Bowers’ history and charac- 
ter. He crossed the Isthmus and 
came to California in July, 1853, 
and began at once to help build the 
State, first as miner for a short time, 
then for several years instructor in 
public and higher schools; writer 
of terse English; lecturer, ready de- 
bater and public speaker on many 
subjects until: his inventions ab- 
sorbed his time; surveyor, topogra- 
pher, amateur photographer and ex- 
pert draughtsman; author and pub- 
lisher under the authority of the 
Legislature of California, of a sub- 
divisional map of Sonoma County, 
which was never paid for; in charge 


toward the goal! 


for several years of the sates of State 
lands, and Deputy Surveyor-Gen- 
eral for the rectification and estab- 
lishment of disputed county boun- 
daries; architect and builder of sev- 
eral public and private buildings; 
civil and mechanical engineer and 
master of the art and science of 
construction; extensive traveler; 
inventor of many mechanical and 
scientific devices not covered by pa- 
tents; versed in patent and _ other 
branches of law; member and active 
participant in the transactions and 
discussions of the International 
Congress of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion at Brussels in 1898, where he 
was entertained at the Palace by 
King Leopold II; present at the 
coronation of Queen Wilhemina. 
Socially, Mr. Bowers is a member of 
Columbian Commandery No. 2 
Knights Templar; Almas Temple 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, Wash- 
ington, D, C.; Past Chancellor Com- 
mander of Knights of Pythias, Cali- 
fornia Lodge No. 1; one of the 
founders of the Technical Society of 
the Pacific Coast, and of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Civil Engin- 


‘eers, and member of many other 


orders, clubs and societies, social, 
fraternal, literary and scientific. 
Recently the harbor of Nassau, 
capital of the British colony of the 
Bahama Islands, has claimed his at- 
tention in a hydrographic and geo- 
logical survey, a study of. the tidal 
and other currents, the sources and 
drift of silt, and he has made maps 
and plans for that Government for 
the improvement of the harbor. 
Hero of more than thirty lawsuits, 
he is known the world over not only 
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Capt. Alex. Watt, Part Owner and Manager, examining character of spoil. 


as the inventor and patentee of the 
Bowers’ Hydraulic Dredge, but also 
of the hydraulic SYSTEM of dredg- 
ing, transporting and filling, which 
has revolutionized the methods and 
machinery for deepening and clear- 
ing channels and harbors and re- 
claiming land. 

Modern knighthood, which in the 
United States is distinctly civil, so- 
cial and commercial, finds few par- 
allels in the story of Mr. Bowers and 


the hydraulic dredge and his long 
fight against infringer’s usurpation 
of his patents for machinery which 
is now doing great work in the 
United States, Japan, Australia, 
Russia, and many other parts of 
the world. 

Tough are some of the pages of 
early Pacific railroad history, with 
apparently insurmountable difficul- 
ties of procuring capital, building 
through mountains and high over 
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valleys, and dealing with almost 
endless lawsuits; but they are 
scarcely comparable to the personal 
career of the Yankee boy who took 
as his motto the ancient legend on 
his old Scotch ancestors’ coat-of- 
arms: Renovate animos—renew 
mind, soul, will—have courage !— 
and then secured twelve patents, 
with 389 claims against. all comers 
after going through sunstroke, ty- 
phoid fever, nervous prostration, al- 
leged softening of the brain, a long 
contest in the patent office, poverty, 
discouragements of all kinds, thefts 
and infringement of patents, while 
he was helpless and the odium and 
distress that go with these. While 
perfecting his dredge, he interview- 
ed nearly every capitalist in Cali- 
fornia and became known as “the 
crazy crank who thinks he can pump 
mud.” From this condition he rose 
to the friendship, consideration and 
favor of W. C. Ralston, Leland 
Stanford, General George B. Mc- 
Clellan, S. S. Montague, Calvin 
Brown, and many other engineers, 
capitalists and constructors of the 
tremendous Western and Pacific 
States. Here he built the first dredge 
ever constructed, capable of sever- 
ing hard material from the bottom 
ot waterways, raising it by atmos- 
pheric pressure and transporting it 
through a closed pipe to a distant 
place of deposit, yet he had to go 
East for capital to work his inven- 
tion. His well-lived and useful life is 
an inspiration to all young men. A 
native of West Baldwin, Cumber- 
land County, Maine, he had taught 
his first school, written his first 
newspaper article, delivered several 
lectures, half a dozen _ political 
speeches and built his first dam at 
the age of sixteen. Coming to Cali- 
fornia in his youth, his sturdy and 
undaunted Yankee blood now leaves 
him esteemed, respected, famous, 
with his invention and the hydraulic 
system thoroughly inaugurated in 
the internal improvements of many 
nations. 

What is the hydraulic dredge and 


the new Art that has placed its in- 
ventor high among the benefactors 
not only of California, but of Amer- 
ica, the Philippines and other coun- 
tries wherever water touches land? 
It is a huge, solid, steam barge, with 
a powerful hydraulic pump, great 
pipe and other attachments for cut- 
ting and conveying material from 
river and harbor beds far inland, 
raising river embankments and in- 
creasing their water-carrying capac- 
ity, widening their flood surfaces 
and lowering their bottoms. The 
hydraulic dredge is to rivers, har- 
bors and swamps what the construc- 
tion train and snow plow combined 
are to the construction and opera- 
tion of railroads. The dredge and 
the hydraulic system has established 
the proper method of reclaiming 
swamp lands, mud flats and _ salt 
marshes by getting the rich fertiliz- 
ing material from the beds of water- 
ways, clearing and deepening navi- 
gable channels and filling and re- 
claiming mud flats and adjoining 
lands. It is the best, has the great- 
est capacity, is the most efficient, 
most economical dredge and system 
of dredging in the world. It handles 
chunks of clay weighing 300 Ibs., 
shale and cobblestones weighing 200 
Ibs., as hard material as is handled 
by any dredger, and has made feas- 
ible countless important public and 
private enterprises that would other- 
wise be impossible. It has _ con- 
structed canals, filled up and fertil- 
ized swamps, salt marshes, reclaim- 
ed overflowed lands from the sea and 
planted public parks and prosperous 
towns thereon ; made harmless many 
malarial wastes in the vicinities of 
large cities, improved their  sani- 
tary conditions, to the great saving 
of human life. It has done more 
for the commerce, trade and manu- 
factures of Oakland, California, than 
any other one thing, perhaps more 
than the majority combined. In 
fact, it created that harbor, trans- 
forming it from a shallow, worthless 
estuary into one of the best har- 
bors of the Pacific Coast. The sav- 
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ing to the Government from the use 
of this invention in the improvement 
of the Oakland harbor alone, is es- 
timated at more than $3,000,000. 
What the dredge has done for Oak- 
land, it has done and. is now doing 
for other cities, towns, rivers, har- 
bors, coasts, states and counties. 
Long and bitter legal battles, 
campaigns and wars. have resulted 
from the invention and operation of 
the wonderful and useful hydraulic 
dredge and its system. Infringers 
and imitators, bad lawyers and good 
ones, have strewn the records of the 
courts in many States with their 
work. The more than thirty law- 
suits, costing nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars, ~against gigantic 
corporations, compromises: except- 
ed, have 2ll. been decided in Mr. 
Bowers’ favor. From more than 
10,000 printed pages of -testimony 
and decisions from which the facts 
here * given ‘have been gleaned, I 
quote parts of a decision rendered 
in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 80 Fed. Rep. pp. 141-3: 








“The evidence shows that the 
complainant * * * * embodied his 
ideas in a drawing marked ‘Exhibit 
D D” * * * Upon its face the draw- 
ing is dated July 13, 1864 * * * * 
testimony of the complainant in re- 
spect to the time when the drawings 
Exhibits D D and E E were made, 
find corroboration in the testimony 
of witnesses Houghton, McGann, 
Crane, Bender, Shaw and Gray. We 
are satisfied from the evidence that 
they, together with the memoran- 
dum appearing upon them were 
made at the time they respectively 
bear date * * From the time of its 
inception [in 1864] he was indefati- 
gable in his efforts to perfect it, and 
to demonstrate its practical utility 

* * * To review the many pages 
of evidence going to show the rea- 
sons for the delay in the complain- 
ant’s application would serve no 
useful purpose. It is enough to say 
that, so far from showing any in- 
tentional abandonment on the part 
of the complainant, they show that 
the inventor exercised the most per- 
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sistent and continuous efforts on his 
part, against very adverse circum- 
stances, to perfect the invention and 
avail himself of its benefits, and ex- 
cuses the laches with which he 
might otherwise be justly charged. 
It was so keld by the patent office 
where the question of abandonment 
was raised and decided in favor of 
the complainant. * * * They show 
not only an altogether new combi- 
nation ot elements for the transpor- 
tation of the spoils, but also some- 
thing radically new in rotary exca- 
vators, namely, a rotary excavator 
with inward delivery through itself 
in combination with a suction pipe. 
They show a dredge boat having 
two self-contained pivots or centers 
of oscillation for the swinging of 
the boat while at work; a flexible 
joint near the pivots, a discharge- 
pipe consisting of an inner flexible 
oscillating section, a series of sec- 
tions flexibly joined together and 
supported by floats, and an outer 
rigid non-oscillating section; a suc- 
tion pipe; a rotary excavator hav- 
ing inward delivery; the arc-shaped 
cuts of the excavator while swing- 
ing from side to side on the pivot; 
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and devices for its working with a 
side feed. All of these are also 
shown in complainant’s patent. 

But the validity of the Bowers’ 
patents are not dependent on these 
early dates. In g1 Fed. Rep. p. 417, 
I find the following: “Having deter- 
mined that the Schwartzkop patent 
[of 1856] does not anticipate the 
Bowers inventions, and that none 
of the other letters patent intro- 
duced by the defendant anticipate 
Bowers patents, the conclusion logi- 
cally follows that Bowers * * has 
sustained his claim as a pioneer in- 
ventor in the art of dredging * * * 
He is therefore entitled to treat as 
infringers all who employ substan- 
tially the same means to accomplish 
the same results.” 

The best brief description of the 
dredging machine and its opera- 
tion is by Mr. Bowers, in one of his 
patents, as follows: 

“The vertical anchors and exca- 
vator being raised to allow freedom 
of motion, the dredger is placed in 
position, with the turntable in line 
with the longitudinal axis of the 
proposed cut. The turntable is 
then rotated until the vertical an- 





Lumps of clay at mouth of discharge pipe, sometimes weighing 300 pounds. 
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chors are also in line with said axis 
and both anchors are dropped into 
the mud. The discharge pipe is 
placed in position, the Blocks U. U. 
anchored at suitable points for 
swinging the machine and the dred- 
ger swung around until the excava- 
tor reaches the side of the proposed 
cut, as shown in Fig. 10. The lines 
M. M. are drawn taut, and the exca- 
vator lowered below the surface of 
the water. The pump B. is_ then 
primed and started, and the exca- 
vator set in motion, and lowered, its 
entire diameter into the mud. The 
proper winding drum is then en- 
gaged, and the dredge, swinging on 
the turntable as a pivot or center of 
escillation, rapidly cuts its way to 
the opposite side. To secure a 
steady side feed, the friction coup- 
ling of the unwinding drum may be 
adjusted to keep the unwinding line 
sufficiently taut to prevent the turn- 
ing of the dredger with the wind 
or tide. Upon reaching the oppo- 
site side the winding drum is dis- 
engaged, the excavator again low- 
ered its full diameter, the side feed 
reversed, and the dredge cuts back 
again. This process is repeated un- 
til the proper depth is obtained. The 
excavator is then raised above the 
bank in front, the anchor G. raised 
as shown in Fig. 2, and the turn- 
table rotated upon the anchor G2 
until G. is squarely in front of Ga, 
in line with the longitudinal axis of 
the proposed excavation, as indi- 
cated by the broken-lined outline 
Gi (Fig. 2.) G. is then dropped 
into the mud, and the work pro- 
ceeds as before, the dredge having 
been fed forward the distance be- 
tween the centers of the vertical an- 
chors, which is fixed to correspond 
with the cut capable of being made 
by the excavator. This arrangement 
for feeding forward keeps the center 
of oscillation for the dredge coinci- 
dent with that from which the arc 
te be cut by the excavator should be 
described. A less perfect forward 
feed is secured by placing the 
dredge so that the excavator is at 


the side, and the turntable in line 
with the ijongitudinal axis of the 
proposed excavation. The turntable 
is then rotated until the vertical 
anchors are in a line parallel with 
the transverse axis of the dredge, 
where it is made stationary. This 
leaves one anchor diagonally in ad- 
vance of the other, the dredge lying 
diagonally across one-half of the 
line of the proposed excavation. The 
forward anchor is now dropped into 
the mud to form a pivot upon which 
the dredge swings as it cuts to the 
opposite side; the dredge then lying 
diagonally across the other half of 
the line of the proposed excavation, 
the swing having brought the rear 
anchor to the front. This anchor 
in turn is dropped to form a new 
pivot, and the other anchor is then 
raised. The dredge swings first 
upon one and then upon the other 
anchor, these anchors being alter- 
nately raised and lowered for this 
purpose. As this mode of feeding by 
swinging alternately upon two dif- 
ferent pivots gives wedge-shaped 
cuts requiring two full swings to 
make one full cut, it is equivalent 
to a loss of one-half of the time, and 
it is used only to prevent stoppage 
of work when the apparatus for ro- 
tating the turntable is stopped for 
repairs or other cause, in which case 
it becomes valuable.” 

Many later improvements have 
been made by Mr. Bowers, among 
which an improved device has been 
substituted for the turntable, and a 
heavy stecl ladder applied to the 
suction-pipe. One good sentence by 
the inventor well describes the great 
dredge which “consists of a rotary 
bottomless bucket excavator wheel, 
of moderate size, novel construction 
and great capacity, combined with 
a hydraulic transporting device of 
equal capacity, by» means of which 
the spoil may be cheaply carried to 
a distance of several miles over land 
o1 water, and across navigable 
channels, without interrupition of 
navigation, together with novel feed- 
ing devices, through which the per- 
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centages of earth excavated by the 
cutting wheel, and of the water 
therewith delivered, are adjustable 
to the precise amount of each neces- 
sary for most economical working, 
and by means of which clean work 
is done; the excavator going twice 
over no ground, and missing no 
ground, thus saving much time and 
effecting a material reduction in the 
cost of apparatus, repairs and cost 
of dredging and of disposing of the 
spoils, these being the chief objects 
of the invention.” 

Many builders and constructors, 
after trying to get up various hy- 
draulic designs, have refused con- 
tracts, except under license from 
Mr. Bowers, claiming that “no-suc- 
cessful hydraulic dredge can be 
made that is not composed almost 
entirely of Bowers’ devices or cov- 
ered by claims that have been sus- 
tained by the court.” 

Infringement of this, like other 
good patents, have been frequent 
and many. In this respect, Mr. 
Bowers makes a_ serious charge 
against the Government of the 
United States, as can be plainly seen 
by the following statement: 

“The Government itself has been 
the greatest infringer of all. It be- 
gan while my application was pend- 
ing in the patent office and has con- 
tinued to infringe ever since. It has 
not only built more and larger in- 
fringing machines than any other in- 
fringer, but it has hired others to in- 
fringe, extracting bonds from _ co- 
fringing contractors to indemnify it 
for any judgment that might be 


given to me against it. 
“After the validity of my patents 
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had been established in the courts, 
the Government, disregarding its 
own grant and the decision of its 
own courts, continued to infringe, 
and called upon  co-infringers to 
fight the battle over again in the 
court of claims. Decisions show 
that suit for infringements of pa- 
tents cannot be maintained in the 
court of claims, thus cutting off all 
legal recourse for the recoupment 
of my losses, and leavng all other 
owners of patents in the same pre- 
dicament whenever the Government 
chooses to infringe a patent and 
thereby violate the title which it is- 
sues over. its own official signature 
and seal.” 

When the Government takes pos- 
session of land deeded by itself to 
private parties, it reimburses the 
owners; so also with copyrights and 
personal property; but when it ap- 
propriates the life-work of invent- 
ors, covered by its own patents, it 
does so with impunity and without 
recompense. 

Apparently Congress has not done 
its duty. It has put no law on the 
Statute book to cover this and simi- 
lar cases. The Court of Claims lacks 
jurisdiction, which can be obtained 
only by Aci of Congress. Meantime, 
hundreds of good inventors are suf- 
fering from this injustice. The law 
is insufficient. There is not enough 
of it. It is neither good nor bad. 
There is no statute covering the 
case. Congress and the Philippine 
Commission should enact laws pro- 
viding for these cases, for the same 
wrongs are perpetrated in our insu- 
lar possessions also, 





Harbor view in Oakland Creek 
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The Arid Lands of Arizona. A cactus tree 








The same after irrigation. 





A fruit orchard 





From photos by Putnam and Valentine 









































THE MOTHER OF MAN 
BY E. SAXON 


Mary Mother crooned over her Son, 
Her Baby that lay on her arm, 

So calm in her beauty undefiled, 

So sweetly grave, so proudly mild, 
With the wonderful mother-charm. 


Mary Mother looked into the night 
As far as her eye could see, 
And sheyclutched Him hard to her frightened breast 


-For she saw afar on a mountain crest 


The shape of a gallows tree. 


And all the mothers the world has known 
Like Mary must fear and be dumb, 
Must fondle the baby and croon and smile 
Though their hearts be filled all the weary while 
With the woe of the years to come. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 





BY ROLAND WHITTLE 


3 the Christmas of Dickens losing 
its hold upon the popular imagi- 
nation? It is probable, indeed, 
that the whole Christmas concep- 
tion is ceasing to affect the mass of 
men, for there is, to say the least, 
a very distinct artificiality in its ob- 
servance, which differentiates the 
later anniversaries of the festival 
from those of a few years ago. This 
may be partly attributed to the point 
of view of the observer, for, admit- 
tedly, with the passing of youth, the 
merry season seems to be deficient 
in merriment, but apart from this, 
there is undoubtedly an ebb in the 
popular estimation of this, the most 
popular of religious festivals. 

Prior to the advent of the famous 
novelist, Christmas suffered from 
neglect, a neglect which is attribut- 
able largely to the break-up of the 
old feudal life, to the dominance of 
ultra-protestantism in the religiovs 
world, and to the new importance of 
the town life at the expense of that 
of the country. The old manor house 
was either deserted or its owner had 
become so impoverished by the new 
condition of industry that he was 
no longer able to maintain the state 
which had formerly graced his rule, 
and the castle could not meet the ex- 
‘pense of a merry Christmas. 

And the castle or manor house, 
whether of England or the Southern 
States of this country was more than 
any other factor responsible for the 
maintenance of the Christmas fes- 
tivities. Christmas was the satur- 
nalia of Christendom. Whereas in 
‘the classical times there was one day 
a year on which equality ruled, 
when the patrician laid aside his dig- 
nity and the slave was for the time 
being as good as his master, so at 
‘Christmas the same rule of social 


equality prevailed, and the serf and 
yeoman could stand upon the same 
level as the lord and knight. Even 
the looser side of the festival was 
closely analogous to the license 
which prevailed in the old saturnalia 
and the indiscriminate kissing under 
the mistletoe a survival of the un- 
conventionality of the saturnalia. 

It is of this time that the traditions 
run—the merrymaking in the baron- 
ial hall, the burning of the yule log, 
the gathering round the great board 
with its load of good things and its 
great baron of beef, lord of the feast, 
a crude delicacy, by the way, which 
shows how uncommon a luxury meat 
was to the sturdy peasantry of the 
times. All these are the familiar 
symbols of the Christmas festivities, 
half-recollected memories of a dis- 
tant past, and at the same time ideals 
which persisted in face of their dis- 
appearance. 

When the feudal system fell and 
the old religion fell with it, when 
the joyous worship of the old church 
gave place to the dour and hard self- 
consciousness of the newer and more 
strenuous faith, Christmas fell also. 
It was no longer a day for common 
rejoicing, its observance was ignored 
as far as tradition would allow it to 
be so, and the only celebrants were 
the children, where religious bigot- 
ry did not forbid pleasure even to 
them, and graceless roisterers who 
kept the memory of the healthy feast 
alive with their tipsy revelings. Pu- 
ritanism accomplished, as usual, the 
substitution of secret sin for public 
pleasure. 

To the genius of Dickens, how- 
ever, Christmas appealed with suffi- 
cient force to impel him to rehabili- 
tate the festival. His was a genial 


nature, one to whom human merri- 
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ment and glad association was nec- 
essary. A man possessed of no par- 
ticular social or political theories, he 
was an enthusiast for human happi- 
ness, and whatever made for happi- 
ness according to his conception was 
to be encouraged. His idea of hap- 
piness was moreover, a very carnal 
one. Merrymaking and the _ glad 
meeting of man with man meant to 
him the accompaniment of good 
cheer, of plenty to eat and to drink, 
of feasting and frolic, of harmless 
fun between the sexes, and rough 
good humored amusement. It was 
the’ conception of the lower middle 
classes, of the great mass of toiling 
and clean living men and women, 
the strength of the community, and 
by which the country must stand or 
fall. 

It cannot be denied that the people 
to whom he appealed responded to 
the new call, and Christmas was 
once more enthroned as the queen of 
festivals. 

Then the new commercial spirit 
took hold of the idea, and cunning 
tradesmen used the day as an op- 
portunity for trade, and turned the 
occasion into a means of stimulating 
custom and increasing their profits. 
The old custom of giving Christmas 
presents was revived by them for 
trade purposes, so that in the course 


‘of time the very celebration has be- 


come a burden so compulsory and 
expensive has the fashion of present- 
giving become. Every device of 
trade was employed to this very end, 
and every trick of invention or skill 
commerce utilized for this purpose. 
There are trades which look solely 
to Christmas for the realization of 
their profits, whose categories of 
productive art, who expect to prove 
the justification of their existence at 
Christmas time. That the habit of 
giving expensive presents has made 
considerable strides may be seen 
from a comparison of the Christmas 
card of a few years ago, which was 
then considered the correct method 
of compliment, with the luxurious 


and extravagant forms which such 
reminders have assumed at the pres- 
ent time. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the stimulus which was given 
by Dickens to the celebration of 
Christmas throughout the English- 
speaking countries is passing away, 
and it is doubtful whether the festi- 
val will ever witness another revival 
of the same intensity and extent 
which it knew directly after his 
time. For there are other and more 
deeply seated factors which tend 
more and more to limit the general 
acknowledgments of the festival, not 
the least important of which is the 
fact that the religious aspect of the 
celebration has no longer the same 
general significance. 

But what is lost in public celebra- 
tion will probably be more than 
made up in family association and 
the annual renewal of ties which ne- 
cessity has temporarily severed. To 
this end, modern life lends itself. The 
development of intercommunication 
and the ease with which distance is 
annihilated, together with the 
growth in comfort and safety which 
attends modern travel, all make the 
family reunion more and more easy, 
and as time goes on will make it 
cheap enough to be within the means 
of all. Christmas is the traditional 
time for family meetings, and there 
is no reason why the tradition should 
become feeble; rather, there is every 
reason why it should develop its in- 
fluence as a sentiment, and it is in 
the realm of sentiment in which 
what is sanest and best in us chooses 
to dwell. 

To the child, Christmas will al- 
ways be an eternal thing, and the 
spirit of Christmas the charm of the 
whole year. It is emphatically the 
child’s day. The tradition of the 
Babe of Bethlehem, with all that it 
signifies, makes too strong’an appeal 
to the imagination and affections of 
the coldest of us ever to loose its 
hold. The hypocrisy and sordidness 
of much of the Christmas celebration 
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may disgust us, the mean huckster- 
ing of the commercial spirit which 
has fastened itself upon the celebra- 
tion causeé us to revolt from the tra- 
ditional feast, but that which is in 
revolt is but the child in us disgust- 
ed at the spoiling of its ideals, at 
the destruction of the fragrant mem- 
ories which it carries with it of past 
Christmasses, the sacred scent of 
which still hangs about the festival 
of to-day. There is in each of us the 
eternal child soul, the baby that 
once each of us was. However cov: 
ered our spirit may be with the ac- 
cretions of the world, however tired 
and dispirited with the fight against 
our own kind, however cynical. and 
hard, there is still that within us 
which answers to the Christmas ap- 
peal, and which demands the rec- 
ognition of every member of the race 
be he Saxon or Slav. And while 
this feeling persists, the spirit of 
Christmas will not die. 

And this child soul within us does 
not only move us to demand and re- 
quire Christmas, it causes a sympa- 
thy with childhood, and impels us to 
preserve essentially the child festi- 
val. It requires our allegiance to the 
infant portion of the race. The pa- 
thos of childhood is always with us, 
and of all stories, there is none the 
pathos of which appeals to us with 
greater force than that of the Baby 
who lay in a manger, for there was 
no room for Him in the inn. This 
story will last as long as time, for it 
is universal in its appeal. As long 


as there are parents and children, 
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men and women whose own sorrows 
and joys have taught them the signi- 
ficance of the Bethlehem story, and 
children to whom the little presents 
and the lights of the tree constitute 
an almost mystical pleasure, the rec- 
ollection of which lasts them from 
year to year, until it becomes part 
of the very texture of their minds, it 
will persist. 

Christmas is not only a sacred 
feast in which religious and social 
memories combine to produce a par- 
ticular spiritual effect, it is also es- 
sentially a race inheritance. Before 
the white Christ was heard of and 
generations before the time when 
the angels sang their melodies over 
the newly-born Savior, the lights 
twinkled in the recesses of Scandi- 
navian forests and uncouth northern 
barbarians, stalwart of limb, and 
bold of heart, brave with the bravery 
of the northern folk, held wild rev- 
elry. The rough jest and boisterous 
fun went round to the accompani- 
ment of great horns of potent mead. 

Midwinter had its celebration, as 
had midsummer, but whereas in the 
latter instance the passing of time 
has, except in a few out of the way 
places, destroyed the significance of 
Midsummer Day, Christianity has 
kept alive the former by attaching to 
it the celebration of the Birthday 
of its Lord. Thus, compound of the 
racial, the religious, and the social 
element, Christmas remains a per- 
manent festival and its spirit an in- 
dissoluble portion of the human in- 
heritance. 
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BY KATHLEEN THOMPSON 


PE RADITION has it that the 
[ reign of Julia Gomez, as belle 
of San Francisco’s’ Latin 
Quarter, has never been — equaled. 
Even in her babyhood, which was 
spent largely in sunny silence on 
the top of one of her father’s apple 
barrels, her beauty made her a 
power. But the compliments that 
were showered on her she survived, 
by some miracle, unspoiled, to go 
on to greater glories at the Con- 
vent school. Here her magnificent 
eyes and heavy braids of hair were 
to be seen in every “Exhibition,” 
and so sweetly did she bear these 
honors, and so truly did she appre- 
ciate the responsibility of repre- 
senting Saint Elizabeth, or the lit- 
tle martyred Agnes, that you have 
only to visit the Convent some quiet 
Sunday afternoon, and make friends 
with Sister Conception, and you 
may hear as many stories as you 
please of Julia’s piety and sweet- 
ness, They will tell you of her mak- 
ing them take her. to confession, be- 
fore she would impersonate Our 
Lady in a Christmas cantata, and 
of how she cried when they made 
her play the part of a bad angel, 
and lead small children astray. 
Julia was fifteen when her father, 
old Jose Gome, took her from 
school, made her his chief assist- 


ant in the fruit store, and chuckled 
thenceforth over the material im- 
provement in the trade. 

The girl stepped back into her 
world, free from the restriction of 
Convent walls as a queen might 
mount her throne. For her were 
opening the years that are the hap- 
piest in the life of an Italian girl. 
Babyhood and childhood, what are 
these but necessary steps to the 
summit, the fleeting hour of youth, 
and power, and beauty? 

Her mother who, as “Tonia Ratto, 
had been a beauty and a belle her- 
self not very long before, watched 
the exquisite Julia with fear as. 
well as pride. She knew the perils. 
of popularity, and guarded her 
daughter with the vigilance of a 
cat. Let Julia drift into however 
harmless a conversation with any 
stranger, and the sash-door at the 
back of the store would open, to 
admit "Tonia, who would throw a 
cheerful word or two into the con- 
versation, while briskly dusting 
pyramids of tomato cans or going 
to the street for a breath of fresh 
air. 

Yet life, even so closely guarded 
and restricted, can hardly be dull 
in the Latin Quarter. The fruit 
store ‘was a sort of club, where all 
the neighborhood gathered, to flirt, 
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and laugh, and gossip, while dogs 
and babies crawled about among the 
boxes by which the sidewalk was 
almost blocked. Even after the 
morning sales one could stand idly 
watching the traffic and movement 
of the street. Here was life for you, 
fighting, laughing, screaming, com- 
edy or tragedy, and you could take 
as much or as little as you liked. 

This was Julia’s world, and her 
part in it was no small matter. Be- 
fore her sixteenth year was out, 
she could count her lovers on all 
her slender fingers, and during the 
hot summer evenings she held court 
before the store, and queened it over 
the golden. youth of the Quarter. 
Even the girls who joined the 
charmed circle had to admit the 
witchery of her low voice, the wit 
of her tlashing replies. 

So three joyous years slipped by, 
slipped by into four, and then five, 
and Tonia began to be anxious. 
Julia, ringed always by the flames 
of a dozen unreturned attachments, 
seemed herself immune, and ignored 
the necessity choice. Her beauty 
throve on long hours, and poor food 
and the discomforts of her life, and 
she was content. 

Directly opposite the fruit store 
lived the only two of Julia’s. lovers 
who gave her any concern. These 
were Gaetano Baldocchi and Ric- 
cardo Perra. Riccardo appealed to 
her through his very faults. He was 
so sweet, so gay, so always sunny, 
despite the fact that he was perhaps 
a little helpless, a little lazy, and 
had failed in an incredible number 
of business ventures. But then, he 
was. always so gentle, poor ’Cardo, 
and so generous. Just lately he 
had gone into debt and established 
luxurious “Parlors of Photography” 
next to the “Stella d’Ora Restau- 
rant.” Julia, glancing across the 
street, frequently caught ’Cardo’s 
ardent glance, and they exchanged 
gay signals. She was proud of his 
latest venture, and saw every one 
who came or went through his nar- 
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row doorway. Her picture was 
chere, in a case full of cabinet pho- 
tographs, with other pictures, all of 
fat, dark babies, environed by tas- 
selled drapery and shells, or heavy- 
faced girls in confirmation dresses. 
Perra was called the handsomest 
man in the Quarter, and the young 
matrons and girls liked his charm- 
ing manners. 

Gaetano Baldocchi was a very dif- 
ferent type. He was a tall, serious 
young fellow, who had lately moved 
in from another city, and set the 
whole neighborhood agape by es- 
tablishing the most imposing under- 
taking establishment that the mind 
can conceive, and had thereby made 
himself the most eligible man for 
blocks around. He had bought a 
double store, with the large flats 
above, he had painted the building 
a dead white, and draped the win- 
dows with white satin, gold-fringed 
and corded. Over each window was 
a sign, on each was painted another. 
From these one learned that G. 
Baldocchi was an embalmer, was an 
undertaker, and that one side of the 
establishment was a mortuary cha- 
pel, the other an office. Above all, 
running across the top of the build- 
ing, a sign bore the words: ‘G. Bal- 
docchi & Co., Funeral Directors,” 
in letters eighteen inches long. 

Baldocchi had not been estab- 
lished a week before half the girls 
in the Quarter would have forgiven 
his silent ways and dark face for 
the honor of his attentions. But un- 
fortunately, he did not appeal to 
Julia, and from the moment he first 
saw her he loved her, and no one 
else. 

She was leaning on her broom, a 
little tired, a little sad, when he 
glanced first in her direction, and 
she caught his eye, and sent him a 
disarming, childish smile before she 
turned away. It set his big heart 
thumping against his ribs, and he 
caught his breath and his eyes blur- 
red for a moment. 

Suddenly, at about this time, a 
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change came over Julia. A new 
seriousness possessed the girl. She 
evidently wanted to be much alone, 
and she sometimes wore unexplain- 
ed traces of tears, and sometimes 
was celestially serene. “Tonia, 
wild with anxiety, waited long for 
her daughter’s confidence, and at 
last it came. The two women 
were taking down the blinds and 
opening the store one morning, 
when Julia coolly announced her 
engagement to ’Cardo Perra. A 
scene followed, for the mother was 
frantic with rage, and took no heed 
of words. Julia, defiant, excited, a 
little frightened, was standing on a 
box, struggling with a refractory 
door-catch, when her father came 
in. 

“Now, here’s you’ pappa,” said 
"Tonia, breathing hard. “Maybe 
you tell him big lies like-a-that, 


too.” 


She picked the youngest Gomez 
from the floor and glared at Julia 
over the little head. 

“Well, woz theez noise *bout?” 
asked the old man. He had been 
down to the fruit market, and the 
wagon, with the tired horse droop- 


‘ing between the shafts, was piled 


high with melons and cabbages. 

“Biccoz that Julia she’s big fool, 
yes,” said his wife hotly; “you talk 
you’ pappa like you talk to me!” 
she added, fiercely turning to the 
girl; “you tell him what big fool 
you goin’ to make you’self! Me, I 
don’t care,” with an elaborate shrug. 
“Maybe: he thinks fine theeng to 
marry that Perra? Well, allright, 
I don’ care!” she laughed, heartily. 
Then, with a sudden change back 
to anger: “Dios! I don’ know why 
I got girl like you - 

Jose interrupted. He had been 
staring moodily from one to ‘the 
other, but the name roused him. 

“Who say she goin’ to marry 
Perra?” 

His wife gestured triumphantly 
in Julia’s direction. 

“Thaz jus’ now she tol’ me so! 





She’s got mind all fix up! Thaz 
jus’ biccoz ” she broke in in a 
spasm of wrath, “jus’ biccoz that 
man so handsome. Oh, yes, got 
nize big eyes! Someday you fin’ 
out you can’t live on eyes!” 

Jose walked over to his daughter. 
His face was purple. He carried 
his horsewhip. 

“You take good look at_ this 
wheep?” he began, flourishing it be- 
fore Julia, who shrank back with 
dilating eyes. “You don’t like him, 
eh? I wheep you like that baby! 
Then you come tell you’ pappa you 
be good girl again.” 

He went into the room behind the 
store, and a tense silence fell. An- 
tonia put the sleeping baby down, 
and worked grimly. Julia kept 
eyes and hands busy. Outside, a 
warm fog drifted up the street, the 
sidewalks were damp with it. Far 
away the foghorn boomed. It was 
only eight o’clock. 

Presently "Tonia began to talk 
in-an aggrieved monotone. 

“Thaz the way! Someday you 
got girl, too, then you know whaz 
like! Workin’ an’ workin’ an’ work- 
in’ all the time, an’ then you’ girl 
marry fool ‘i 

The girl sniffed, but did not ans- 
wer. 

Senora Gomez lifted the little 
sleeper in her arms, and crooned 
over the little head. 

“If I think this baby grow up 
someday like that,” she said, sadly, 
“I cry all the tir-e. If I think this 
little girl goin’ fall in love with 
bad man that mai s me cry. I say 
I’m sorry I got so many children, 
me!” This affecting little speech 
was not wasted. 

“You don’t like ‘Cardo biccoz he’s 
so handsome!” Julia burst out re- 
sentfully. “You think that man that 
look handsome like that can’t be 
smart! But you don’ know,” her 
eyes muistened suddenly, “how 
smart he is! He’s good man.” 

“Thaz all right—I ain’t call him 
no names,” the mother’s. voice 
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showed relief that a discussion was 
at last under way, “but we don’t 
want you to marry man that can’t 
give you nize house and nize 
dresses. Waz theez feller do for 
beezeness, eh?” 

“You know what he does!” Julia 
said angrily. “You’ trying to make 
me mad! He’s taking the  pic- 
tures !” 

“Yes, NOW he’s taking the pic- 
tures,” said "Tonia, with unkind 
emphasis. Julia winced. “But last 
month he selling bananas, and bif- 
fore that he work with his mama in 
store. He can’t work, thad man.” 

“Well, he’s not so old,” argued the 
infatuated Julia. 

“Young or old, fool just the 
same,” suggested her mother ami- 
ably. “You mind what you’ pappa 
say!” 

This was the last word just then, 
for the store already was filling 
with customers. “Tonia was pro- 
fessionally smiling and gay, but 
Julia was in an ugly mood. 

A hard time for the girl followed. 
In the fruitstore there was an arm- 
ed truce, harder to bear than open 
hostility. She drooped under it, 
and both the young men opposite 
saw that she did. “Cardo smuggled 
fervent notes to her by bribing the 
neighborhood’s children, and Gae- 
tano watched her, until every curve 
and line of her figure was dear to 
him. How womanly, and yet how 
girlish she was, this exquisite flower 
of transplanted Italy! 

One hot Sunday, when a haze 
hung over the city, whistles in every 
key drifted up from the bay, and 
cars were crowded with shouting 
picnickers, Julia went with a joy- 
ous party to Tiburon, on the Silva’s 
yacht. 

Both young men watched her go, 
and in the middle of the afternoon, 
Gaetano at last mastered his hesi- 
tation, and went to call on his neigh- 
bors across the way. He asked per- 
mission to marry Miss Julia. 

That Fortune, perverse so long, 
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was about to drop this choicest plum 
into their laps had_ not -: occurred 
even to the sanguine "Tonia. But 
before Baldacchi’s first stumbling 
sentences: were done, she rose to 
the situation, and with a masterly 
mixture of hesitation and gracious- 
ness made him and his suit wel- 
come, bravely ignoring the tremu- 
lous eagerness of Jose. She also 
passed over very smoothly her 
daughter’s sentiments on the sub- 
ject, and barely waited to be alone 
before lighting four candles as a 
thanksgiving offering to Saint Jo- 
seph, true patron of all happy mar- 
riages. 

When Julia came home at sun- 
set, tired, languid and sleepy, they 
met her with the news. She sub- 
mitted gracefully enough to be hur- 
ried into her best frock, and was dis- 
tractingly demure with her big 
adorer at dinner. After dinner, the 
young people went walking, as cus- 
tom decrees in the Quarter, on a 
hot evening. 

The street was crowded. A stream 
of couples moving steadily to the 
docks. Every doorstep held _ its 
group of elders, contented specta- 
tors of younger life. From open, 
gas-lighted upper windows came 
the cries of fretful children and the 
murmur of lullabies. Gaetano was 
dizzy with happiness—a happiness 
all too short! For presently Julia 
spoke. She told him that she hated 
him with all her heart, and that she 
would marry Perra though they cut 
her body into inch pieces to prevent 
it. She told him she hated his 
money and loved poor ’Cardo, with 
money or without. And then she 
began to cry, and sobbed out that 
it was cruel! cruel! cruel! and that 
some people would find out that 
they could not have everything 
their own way, though they were 
MADE of money! 

Then she snatched her hand free, 
and ran home, and I am afraid that 
her father carried out his threat. 
At any sate, poor Julia had a sad 
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time of it, in the three weeks that 
followed, during which this miser- 
able state of affairs lasted. Bal- 
docchi called daily, and she took a 
particular pleasure in knowing that 
her red eyes and sullen expression 
were far from becoming to her. 

How all this would have ended, 
no one can say, had not a most un- 
expected accident changed the face 
of affairs. Three weeks from the 
eventful Sunday, at about noon, 
the blanching report flashed 
through the Quarter that ‘Cardo 
Perra had been drowned while 
swimming in the bay. 

The gossips told afterwards of the 
scream beautiful Julia Gomez gave 
at the news, and how she ran bare- 
headed through the streets to ’Car- 
do’s house, and sank sobbing at his 
bedside. This was all true, and it 
was true, too, that she took up her 
post at his side, opposite his 
mother, and sat there all the after- 
noon, while the Quarter filed in and 
out, with sobs and audible prayers, 
and handkerchiefs held to gasping, 
tremulous mouths. Sometimes she 
prayed and sometimes wept, but 
when Gaetano Baldocchi came in, 
and stood with sombre eyes at the 
foot of the bed, she shut her cyes, 
with a look of dislike, and pressed 
the warm crimson of her lips to 
*Cardo’s cold fingers. 

Gaetano went straight to ’Tonia. 
When he told her his fears that Ju- 
lia would now be stubbornly faith- 
ful to ‘Cardo’s memory, and that 
his suit was hopeless, she did not 
attempt to cheer him. She knew 
Julia, and even the dead man’s 
mother did not take a heavier heart 
than ’Tonia did that night, to bed. 

* * * * 


’Cardo’s funeral was two days 
later, and on that melancholy occa- 
sion Gaetano was naturally Master 
of Ceremonies. An hour before the 
cortege left the house, in all the 
confusion and excitement he felt 


a timid touch on his arm, and turned 
to face Julia Gomez. 

“T wan’ spik with you, Mist’ Bal- 
docchi, said the girl, “can’t you 
come in here?” 

He _ followed her into the little, 
untidy kitchen, which they had to 
themselves. They could hear the 
bell, beginning to toll from Saint 
Francis’ Church. Julia spoke ner- 
vously. 

“T jus’ wan’ tell you—then you 
can go back—that I been talkin’ to 
poor ’Cardo’s mama Ee 

Gaetano did not speak, but his 
face reddened. Julia flung one arm 
out in a free and passionate gesture 
and laid the oiwer hand on_ his 





shoulder. Their eyes were very 
near together. Her breath came 
fast. “ * * * an’ she tol’ me— 


that you’ feeling so sorry—that you’ 
goin’ to GIVE her this fine coffin— 
an’ carriage—an’ all! Not ever go- 
in’ to send her a bill! And this 
cost you maybe two  hundred— 
maybe three hundred dollars—all 
so nice for poor ‘’Cardo!” She 
stopped, choking. 

“Well,” the man’s eyes did not 
stir from hers, “thaz not so much! 
Those ol’ woman, she’s so poor.” 

“You are a good man,” said Julia 
softly; “what makes you want a 
silly girl like me—Gaetano?” 

And at the name she felt his erms 
about her, and raised the glowing 
flower face of her to meet his lips. 

* * * * 

Thus came the conquering of Ju- 
lia. For awhile, until her engage- 
ment to Baldocchi was announced, 
people wandered why she slipped 
home, just before ’Cardo’s funeral, 
and changed her black dress for one 
of brown—and why, instead of go- 
ing in the first carriage with Senora 
Perra, as was at first arranged, she 
went with her father and mother in 
the second carriage, whose fourth 
occupant was occupied by Gaetano 
Baldocchi. 
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BY MABEL PORTER PITTS 


(Note——During the conflict be- 
tween California and Mexico in 1846 
many romantic and thrilling inci- 
dents occurred, with some of which 
my readers are probably familiar. I 
have reason to believe that this is 
the first detailed account relative to 
the accidental shot that precipitated 
Fremont’s first battle, and probably 
saved -not only that brave Captain’s 
life, but the lives of many of the vali- 
ant Californians. who were enlisted 
under his standard—The Author.) 


™SREMONT’S camp in Sacra- 
mento Valley lay silent. Near 
by, a wing of the Mexican 
army, under General Murillo,. was 
encamped. The aspect seemed 
threatening to Fremont, but not 
enough so to warrant unusual vigi- 
lance, and relying upon the apparent 
security of his position, no precau- 
tions against a night attack were 
taken, other than the placing of the 
requisite number of pickets. Never- 
theless, the usual order that no shot 
was to be fired, under severest pen- 
alty, except upon the approach of 
the enemy, had to-night been sig- 
nificantly impressed upon the mind 
of the guard. 

It was the darkest and most for- 
bidding hour of the twenty-four; the 
hour in which the night dies and the 
day is born, and a lonely picket 
paced to and fro on the outskirts of 
the camp. All night dark, lowering 
clouds had hung about the valley, 
from whose threatening mass a 
black wing would occasionally de- 
tach itself, and, sweeping low, leave 
the guns and tents bathed in a chill- 
ing mist. At such times many a 
weary soldier would turn uneasily 
in his comfortless bed and instinct- 
ively draw the rough blanket nearer 


his shivering form. The picket 
would, at these intervals, stand mo- 
tionless, and patiently await the dis- 
sipation of the blackness, then pull 
his cape closer about him and reso- 
lutely resume his interrupted march. 

“An attack is expected to-mor- 
row,” he murmured. “Pray for our 
success, my Helen.” 

The words were said softly, but 
they were not so faint as to escape 
the sharp hearing of a swarthy Mexi- 
can who crouched behind a clump 
of sage-brush within a few feet of 
the unconscious speaker. The 
picket wheeled, and the Mexican 
quietly disengaged the bayonet from 
his gun. With a quick movement, 
he gained a nearer shrub, and from 
this place of vantage watched and 
waited for the picket’s return. Then 
a leap, a thrust, a quiet signal, and 
the Mexican detachment awaiting a 
few yards off would sweep over the 
sleeping camp. 

Hark! What was that? The 
picket and the Mexican were both 
alert. A slight rustling noise was 
heard, then a sharp report, as of 
the snapping of a rotten branch. The 
picket hastily faced about, his gun 
raised, a challenge upon his lips; 
but instead of the black silhouette 
of a Mexican head, he beheld two 
blazing eyes burning in the semi- 
darkness with such intense fierceness 
that a chill, quite different from that 
which had been caused by the tran- 
sient mist, passed along his rigid 
form. 

Recovering from the shock of his 
first surprise, the picket, by degrees, 
became conscious of the shadowy 
outline of some crouching figure 
that, out of the darkness, gradually 
developed into a mountain lion, dis- 
tinctly seen, which, velvet-footed 
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and treacherous, softly approached. 
Slowly, stealthily, carefully placing 
one paw before the other, and seem- 
ing to test each foothold before ven- 
turing his whole body upon its sup- 
port, the beast diminished the ‘dis- 
tance between them. With cat-like 
caution he crouched upon his breast, 
seemingly inert, but teeming with 
action, in a long moment of agon- 
izing suspense. . 

Conscious that the measured dis- 
tance had been reached, the guard 
raised his gun to fire. Then remem- 
bering the positive order to dis- 
charge no weapon except upon ap- 
proach of the enemy, his arm fell 
weak and limp at his side, and the 
imminent peril of the situation 
flashed full upon him. 

Of all the probable dangers the 
picket would have been called upon 
to face in the anticipated battle, 
none could have been so unnerving 
as the one which now threatened. 
Opposed to his fellow-creatures tne 
chances would have been at least 
equal, with a possible advantage to 
be gained from an adversary’s weak- 
ness, but with this savage and deter- 
mined animal there was no_ such 
chance. He realized the hopeless- 
ness of his situation, and felt that 
no power but death could turn the 
creature’s fangs from the object it 
instinctively recognized as its prey. 
A tremor of despair passed over his 
mind as he watched, in horrible fas- 
cination, the crouching, quivering 
form. Everything he had heard and 
read concerning man’s superiority 
over animals recurred to him, and 
a disdainful smile passed over his 
drawn features, as, for the first time, 
he recognized them all as fallacies. 

The cat crouched and prepared to 
spring. Its tail stiffened, and along 
its length ran a convulsive shudder. 
Something had to be done. There 


was not a moment to be lost. With 
quickness and resolution the picket 
snatched his bayonet from his belt, 
and in feverish haste placed it on 
his musket; then, half crouching, 
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with muscles tense, the barrel of the 
rifle pressed to his side, every nerve 
ready to receive the shock, he stood 
expectant. 

Chantilla, the Mexican, watched 
these preparations in intense excite- 
ment. In his eagerness to lose no 
detail of the singular scene he raised 
himself upon his knees and other- 
wise most incautiously exposed his 
person. He instinctively compre- 
hended why the picket had _ hesi- 
tated to fire. A shot would have pre- 
cipitated the call “To Arms,” and 
would have meant confusion, excite- 
ment, embarrassing explanations, 
disgrace, and, perhaps, court-mar- 
tial. Chantilla felt a certain relief 
that the boy was probably about to 
meet death in some other fashion 
than through the thrust of his bayo- 
net. It was an unprecedented condi- 
tion for the Mexican to hold consci- 
entious scruples as to the manner 
in which he exterminated his ene- 
mies, but this present business made 
him uneasy, and he fervently hoped 
that the brute might be the victor. 

Yet suppose, under the stress of 
the moment, the picket should for- 
get the distant peril of court-martial 
in the danger of the harassing pres- 
ent? Suppose the soldier in him, 
with trained obedience to orders and 
love of duty, should succumb to the 
man in him, with natural obedience 
to self-preservation and love of life? 
Suppose, after all, he should fire? 
Chantilla had at’ his back but a 
small detachment of Mexicans, who 
counted on a surprise, not a conflict. 
The American camp would be 
aroused, they would arm, there 
would be resistance, and probably, 
defeat. Santa Maria! It must not 
be! The picket must die. Chantilla 
would face the beast himself, if need 
be, but the picket must die, instantly 
and noiselessly. He started up and 
into the open. There was a low 
growl, a snarl, and like a bolt from 
a catapult the mountain lion was 
upon the guard. He staggered be- 
neath. the shock, and fell upon his 
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knees. With a feeling of exultation 
and intense relief, he heard a howl 
of pain and felt the bayonet sink 
into the soft flesh. Simultaneous 
with his triumph, there was a loud 
report, a flash of fire, and he turned 
faint and sick as the shrill call of 
a bugle resounded through the gray 
morning stillness from the camp 
below him. 

In pressing his gun to his side, the 
lock had caught upon his cartridge 
case and the piece had been dis- 
charged. 

Forgetful of the dead beast at his 
feet,. and unmindful of the blood 
which flowed from a vicious wound 
in his shoulder, made by the animal’s 
claws, oblivious to the call “To 
Arms,” and struggling to recover 


from the consternation consequent 
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upon the havoc he had wrought, the 
picket’s attention was attracted to- 
wards a movement of the bushes 
near him, and before he could com- 
pel any clear idea in the disorder of 
his over-wrought brain, a Mexican 
uniform and a Mexican rifle appear- 
ed in the open. 

The rest is history. The Mexi- 
cans were beaten and compelled to 
retire. By Fremont’; advice, the 
American settlers in California de- 
clared their independence of Mexico 
July 5, 1846. History tells all this, 
but neglects to say that a woman 
knelt in the gray light of that event- 
ful morning, and tearfully suppli- 
cated of her God the safe return of 
the picket, who lay dead upon the 
field of battle with a bullet through 
his heart. 
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THE 


NIGHT OF SANTA MARTA 





BY GRACE CATH 


HIS happened when Margaret 
was serious (a tall girl, with 
sure-level eyes.) 

She had come to study the Qui- 
ches of Central America (after leav- 
ing the university a woman feels 
called upon to do something—her 
class chum had gone over to study 
the Tartars), and after a week in 
filthy Guatemala City, had come up 
to Antigua, in the hollow of the vol- 
canoes, where the air and water are 
clean and cold, and the winding 
roads are tree-darkened. There are 
wells under the trees—and ruins— 
and old adobe houses with crosses 
and saints carved above the door- 
ways—and marble virgins in niches 
under heavy-far-jutting eaves. 

From a couple of pious old women 
she had rented the deserted monas- 
tery, “Recolleccion,’ that stands at 
the city’s edge, and she had had a 
half dozen of its rooms floored and 
renovated, and draped with the odd 
cloth these people weave. 

The courtyards of this old monas- 
tery are acres large, and are sur- 
rounded by arcades from which open 
thick-walled rooms. Many columns, 
arches and portals are fallen. Vines 
and crimson flowers grow upon 
them, and upon the magnificent 
standing gates grow wheat and cac- 
tus plants. 

The Ninas Fuentes, from whom 
she rented the place, gave Margaret 
thirty-two ponderous keys. Of these 
keys she wrote to her friend among 
the Tartars: “There is one for each 
of the smaller doors that open from 
the outer walls, there is one for the 
door of each cell, and for the doors 
of the main entrance—beautiful 


doors of teak. The Fuentes made a 
point of giving me these keys, and I 
received them for the spirit of the 


thing. But no lock here can be 
turned for rust, and as for the doors 
of the main entrance, they hang 
crookedly, and will not quite shut. 
But the keys themselves are fine old 
things of beaten brass, with flattened 
thumb pieces on which are carven 
all sorts of heavenly things.” 

From the dome over the place of 
the high altar, Margaret could see 
miles of glistening coffee bushes 
growing under the shade of quinine 
trees, green breadths of sugar-cane 
sweeping down the volcanoes fiom 
the woods above, and in the valley- 
centre, fields of alfalfa and corn. 

The California girl lived for 
months in this ruined monastery in 
this silent city, with a few books, 
a few tortillas, and an old servant— 
Immaculate Concepcion Quevedo. 
She—Margaret—would arise at the 
pink of dawn, stand amongst the 
domes, and watch the sun come up 
from the Valley of the Hermitage— 
come up so quickly that the light 
would flow like milk down the oppo- 
site volcano. 

To the girl who had gone to the 
Tartars, she wrote, on Christmas 
day: “This morning—as always— 
the sky is light bright blue. Big 
clouds of thick white are moving 
slowly, the sun is on their rolling 
edges. Bars of sunshine hide the vol- 
canoes; there is a gauze of lavender- 
pink upon the foothills. From these 
hills the land comes down in waves 
that have, at this time of year, their 
most delicate coloring—brushings of 
vreenish-yellow, brushings of red- 
dish-yellow, spots of pure green. 
How provoking the eye is not filled 
with seeing. I come up here to the 
roofs and look long and earnestly 
and with rapture—then I go down 
to the gardens, and the view from 
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the dome is gone. But Immaculate 
Concepcion Quevedo, with whom I 
have spoken, tells me that when I 
am old and have been many years 
from here, this valley will come be- 
fore me whenever I will it, in all its 
glory, just as she, Immaculate, re- 
cells the far pueblo of San Jacinto, 
where she was a child.” 

And she wrote: “In one of these 
gardens, bricks and rubbish have 
fallen deep. A dirty, snaky place. 
Here and there, upon high brick 
ledges and rock ledges, grow trees 
covered with white and purple or- 
chids. I go a-digging in this gar- 
den, for here lies many a massive 
corbel and corona, many a broken 
saint. 

And I have found the left half of 
a stone face that promises to be a 
face indeed. One day I had three 
mozos come and lift it, and set it 
with the eye to the north. And I 
go over to see the sun rise behind it. 
I like to see that arched nose and 
heavy jaw, and fine-hewed brow 
against the morning sky. 

For days at a time I say of this 
face: “It is Spanish.” Then, for 
days I say: “It is Indian.” It may 
be the early Central American face 
—the face in which fine Spanish 
lines and vigorous Indian lines first 
met., I search but cannot find the 
other half.” 

And again she wrote, on Holy 
Thursday: “The roads are strung 
with Indians who have come from 
all over the republic to spend Good 
Friday in this oldest, holiest city. 
Some have walked down from Mex- 
ico. Each pueblo has its distinctive 
cloth, and all dress in bright, rich 
colors. They say the rosary and 
intone the litany, as they trudge 
along the lanes or sit by the wells 
and pilas in the cool of the old 
trees. This morning early I came 
upon a whole pueblo of them seated 
about the stone Virgin at the city’s 
gate. They sang droningly of the 


sorrows. of Mary. 
Last night a masked Indian stood 
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upon the broken stone steps of Cal- 
vario and at intervals of a minute 
sounded five notes on a flute, then 
gave one beat upon a native drum. 
For hours after sun-down he kept 
at this. Then, when night was well 
set in, a procession passed out from 
the church, and moved along the 
largest streets and across the plaza,” 
etc. 

In fact, the year was passing beau- 
tifully for Margaret. 

She went to the villages about and 
spent hours with men and women of 
the native arts and crafts. Grave, 
sympathetic, dirty people—courte- 
ous, thoroughly independable. She 
wrote of them in her book. 

The year was passing beautifully, 
when the night of Santa Marta drew 
near, and the Ninas Fuentes took to 
calling upon her. 

The Santa Marta was evil for 
Antigua, said old Baltazara Fuentes, 
and the monastery so far and lonely. 
Why would not the Nina Margarita 
come in and spend the day and 
night at the Hotel de Frijoles? 

“Or at our house,” said old Tran- 
quilina Fuestes. “It is at your dis- 
position.” But Margaret said she 
should like to spend an evil day and 
night in a monastery. 

Then they told her of what had be- 
fallen. 

On the night of Santa Marta the 
earth had quaked and the Volcan of 
Hunapu had split from top to bot- 
tom, and the water of the great lake 
in the basin of the crater had rushed 
down upon Antigua, and what few 
things the earthquake had failed to 
do the waters did. 

“And this monastery;” said Tran- 
quilina, “it was as deserted as now. 
No one lived here but a feeble old 
man—ancestor of our family. The 
waters came in at him > But 
Baltazara gave her sister the sinis- 
ter Spanish look, and Tranquilina 
stopped. 

Then said Baltazara: “Look over 
to the court of the chapel. The wat- 
ers rushed under those arches and 
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carried away the great portals. The 
high altar was torn up by the roots.” 

“And the old man?” asked Mar- 
garet, lazily. 

But Baltazara would not go on, 
and Tranquilina, as if in a panic, said 
to Margaret: “Aye, God and _ the 
saints! that is the bad night. Come 
—come to us you must. Come spend 
the night at our house.” 

But Margaret said that these hap- 
penings were of long ago; and that 
she herself had been to the top of 
Hunapu and found red lilies growing 
in the crater. 

After the last of these ineffective 
visits, Tranquilina was prostrated, 
and said again and again: “Pobre, 
pobre, it will take her reason!” - 

But Baltazara said: “Perhaps no. 
She is a cold American. Her eyes 
will not be able to see it.” 

A bell tolled on Santa Marta’s 
day, and the older men and women 
went to mass and remained in the 
churches throughout the morning. 

The whole day was blue and green 
and golden, but people said to Mar- 
garet that the sky was too near, and 
the light of an unnatural tint. And 
although the vines stirred constantly 
in the monastery garden, people said 
to Margaret that the air was still 
and sultry. 

Immaculate Concepcion Quevedo 
said that her fires would not burn, 
and that, as she stood fanning the 
charcoal, arches of smoke would 
belly up and take terrible shapes. 

Margaret spent the afternoon 
watching old Espiritu Santa Bola- 
nos, the moulder of earthenware, as 
he worked on a jar in his flowery 
mud-walled garden. But every mo- 
ment she would look up at Hunapu, 
whose top showed above the roof- 
tiles. It seemed to be creeping 
nearer. 

At sunset, when she. returned to 
the “‘Recolleccion,” she mounted to 
the domes and looked toward the 
West, and saw the glare go down 
behind the pale volcano Acatenengo, 
and the after-colors reach across the 
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sky in radiating prisms, and throw 
violet, crimson and orange lights on 
Hunapu and Fuego, and the hills at 
the east." Then she went down and 
walked for hours about the moonlit 
gardens. 

She had become suddenly home- 
sick and was ready for the sail north 
—besides, she had written the last 
word of these people—these people 
who are still in the sixteenth century 
where the night of Santa Marta be- 
longs. 

It was very late when she got a 
candle and crossed over to the “gar- 
den of fallen saints’—and went in 
out of this light garden to the great 
tunnel that she had never before 
dared to enter, although she had 
known there was nothing there but 
the bat, the centipede and the poi- 
soned spider. 

The place smelled as damp and 
musty as the parlor in the house of 
the Ninas Fuentes. There was no 
turning, but the main tunnel was 
met at intervals by lower, narrower 
lanes—lanes of awful possibilities. 

Margaret walked until the dead air 


‘sickened her—or was it the skeleton 


” 


of “Brother Stanislau of the Angels 
that sickened her? The name was 
cut in stone below the crypt where 
he sprawled. 

But Margaret did not run. She 
bent over and held the candle down 
and looked with interest. Skull, 
ribs, vertebrae, pelvic bones, shins 
and scattered phalanges—Brother 
Stanislau of the Angels. 

Margaret picked up the first joint 
from one of the long fore-fingers and 
wrapped it in her handkerchief. 

Then she came up and out again 
to the courtward of the chapel. 

Everything was now very bright 
and the flowers hung spiritualized in 
the white moonlight. 

Margaret reached up to break a 
vine from the purple bombilla. As 
she did so, her eyes swept the whole 
“Recolleccion,” and she saw with 
horror that the great building had 
become entire. The fallen turrets, 
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roofs and walls were replaced, the 
broken arches made whole. 

The high altar, of which not a 
stick, stone or jewel had remained, 
now stood resplendent with gold and 
crystal and lights. And at each side 
of the chancel, the two roughly-torn 
openings, which Margaret had had 
boarded to keep out pigs, were re- 
placed by doors of black wood, iron- 
studded and clamped, set in casings 
of carved white stone. 

Over the whole garden rested a 
massive black roof through which 
the stars could be seen. 

And for nearly an hour Margaret 
stood, her arms lifted to the bom- 
billa, her lips apart. 

* 2K * 

A monk came out from the tunnel 
and stood awhile before the high al- 
tar. He was vague, and Margaret 
was forced to look deep and steadily 
to keep him in sight. But he had in- 
dividuality, and was a fine man. He 
might have been a master at Sala- 
manca. 

He seemed restless, and constant- 
ly turned to look at the entrances as 
though expecting some one. 

He began to walk about—a majes- 
tic papal walk. Once he advanced 
toward Margaret, his head up, his 
jaw firm—she feared he was come to 
demand the first joint of his right 
forefinger. But he came too near, 
those cool eyes, and the moonlight 
took him! 

When Margaret saw him again he 
was far off, stalking past the dark 
confessionals. He stood for another 
restless moment before the high al- 
tar, then went to the magnificent 
door at the west of the chancel, lift- 
ed the clamp and with his hand shad- 
ing his eyes, looked down the ave- 
nue of Santa Lucia. 

Some one was being waited for— 
and presently he came. But not by 


that foolish western door. 
Margaret heard the main door of 
the monastery open, and in a mo- 
ment a young man strode in from the 
other patio and hurried up the aisle 
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to the high altar. He could not be 
seen through—his feet came down 
convincingly. 

Over his evening dress was 
thrown the long black “capa” that 
Guatemaltecos wear on_ chilly 
nights. He wore a soft black hat, and 
was a splendid fellow from the back. 

But when he turned, Margaret 
saw that he had the Central Ameri- 
can face—the Central American face 
of to-day, in which the fine Spanish 
lines and the vigorous Indian lines 
have fought each other dead. 

He also was restless, and once in 
a while would open his watch and 
hold it back to the moonlight. 

* * * * 

And now the monastery began 
to shake. Margaret felt no move- 
ment, but could see the great build- 
ing sway.. It shook steadily, fero- 
ciously ; and from a room at the side 
there crept, but swiftly, a terrified 
old man. Where. before had Mar- 
garet seen the arched nose, the 
heavy jaw, the fine-hewed brow? 

He ran for the altar and grasped 
the railing. He knelt and prayed, 
prayed—such agony in the face! 
Yet he was a strong man, gaunt and 
forceful. He looked to the arch 
above him and his great jaw trem- 
bled. 

Margaret also looked up, and saw, 
protruding from the key-stone of this 
arch that divided sanctuary from 
nave, the stone face of the garden, 
risen and entire. And the stone face 
was terrible. For while one-half, 
the half she knew, was nobly cut— 
after the face of the old man who 
prayed beneath it—the other half 
was slid to insignificance—like that 
of the young man in the cape—the 
nose fell away from the curve and 
the nostril spread and flattened; the 
eye said nothing, the ear meant 
nothing, and the jaw slanted weakly. 
The mouth, which began with civil- 
ized, resolute curves, was, on this 
degenerate side, cut back aimlessly, 
the lips heavy and straight and 
rough-hewn. Upon the thick neck 
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was raised—*Yo apres mi patabra 
para hacerla” (I watch over my 
word to perform it.) 

The shaking -ecame terrific. The 
turrets parted and fell and rolled to 
where Margaret had always seen 
them. The arch that divided chan- 
cel from nave fell—with its ponder- 
ous, outstanding face it fell upon 
the old man, and dust rose like 
smoke. Margaret thought him done 
for. He crawled out, lime-whitened 
and ragged, his right arm ha .ging 
bloody. He pushed open the dcor 
of the sanctuary, tottered t» the 
crucifix and leaned with his leit arm 
clutched about it, such unheard-of 
terror in the face—the right arm 
dripping, dripping. 

Then without noise the great door 
at the west gave way, and water 
rushed in deep and strong and boil- 
ing white. 

It tore up the high altar by the 
roots, and dashed it against the 
eastern wall; it caught up the old 
man and the cross and dashed them 
against the eastern wall—and car- 
ried them back in the recoil—for 
the wall was of remarkable strength. 
But still the water grew and piled 
high, and the wall gave way and 
the door was laid down, and the 
water tore through and dragged with 
it the high altar, the old man, the 
cross. 

Then without obstacles it contin- 
ued to pour in at one portal and out 
at the other, smooth and bright and 
noiseless as a river of quicksilver. 
It spread over the patio and lapped 
about the knees of the monk and the 
man in the capa, but was lost in the 
moonlignt as it approached Mar- 
garet. The young man turned and 
walked, but now like an old man, un- 
seeingly, straight through the body 
of the monk, and across the patio, 
and out the main door. The monk 
returned to the tunnel, the water 
rushed itself away, and Immaculate 
Conception Quevedo ran in screech- 
ing that the dead were walking in 
her patio. 
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When morning came, Margarct 
took a plunge in the cold water of 
the pila, prepared her coffee, Im- 
maculate Concepcion had vanished 
with the ghosts, packed her travel- 
ing bag, left the monastery, and 
walked toward the house of the Ni- 
nas Fuentes. In the courtyard of 
the monastery chapel the columns 
and arches lay as they had fallen 
on the first night of Santa Marta. 
Vines and crimson flowers grew up- 
on them. The openings at each side 
of the chancel were still rough- 
boarded against the pigs, and upon 
the place of the high altar grew yel- 
low flowered chilbra bushes. Out- 
side, the hills and city were normal, 
and Hunapu looked like a gem in the 
sun. 

The house of the Ninas Fuentes 
is of old pious architecture, with the 
twelve apostles strung out over the 
doorways of the damp, overdrawn 
patio. The stone pilas are gar- 
goyled, and the inner windows bar- 
red most heavily. Margaret looked 
about. This was her last Antigua 
morning, and she seemed to see the 
beauties and horrors of the place 
for the first time. Baltazara led the 
way to the dark, heavy “sala,” but 
at sight of it, Margaret backed to 
the edge of the shaded corridor and 
held out the keys of the monastery. 
Baltazara received them and stood 
waiting, her keen, manly eyes a- 
search upon Margaret’s face. 

But Margaret was something of.a 
man herself, and there was no trem- 
bling recital—Baltazara and _ the 
American girl had always been “an- 
tipatica.” Besides, the yellow old 
Guatemalteca had let her sleep for 
a year of nights in that cemetery, 
and as she wrote of it to the girl 
amongst the Tartars: “God knows 
how many bones are piled in those 
underground passages.” 

“You go to your country then?” 

“Yes. Adios.” 

“Adios. ” And Baltazara put her 


arm about Margaret and gave the 
perfunctory patting of the back. 
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Then Margaret walked straight 
to the church of San Sebastian, 
where she knew Tranquilina wou'd 
be, and she found the old _ thing 
crouched before Saint Quetzalcoatl 
who guards from earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions. 

Tranquilina arose and patted Mar- 
garet on the back, and thanked the 
Blessed Virgin in loud whispers. 

And Margaret slipped Tranqui- 
lina’s arm under her own and led 
her out to the beautiful road (“Road 
of the Arch of Saint Catherine’) 
and to a stone seat under a mango 
tree. 

Tranquilina began weakly that 
“the morning was fine’—and that 
“the wind was from the West and 
smelt of coffee blossoms’—and that 
“this was the day for the Indians 
of Itzapa to come in with the char- 
coal.” 

But Margaret, who hated the 
round-about way, turned her eyes 
straight and strong upon the old 
woman’s face and told her to ex- 
plain the happenings of the night. 

Tranquilina halted at first, and, 
to any but Margaret, would have 
lied. 

But Margaret’s eyes, dark. and 
concentrated, commanded quick 
truth. So Tranquilina bent a little 
forward, her forehead shaded by the 
black silk shawl, and, as she fum- 
bled with the clasps of her prayer- 
book, she told this foolish yarn. Un- 
til then it had been the secret be- 
tween the Fuentes family and God. 

“You saw an old man crushed 
under stones and carried away by 
flood. It is that you have seen our 
ancestor, Incarnacion Maria Fuen- 
tes, he who took from the Capu- 
chines their monastery—*‘Recolec- 
cion.” They spoke in French, that 
her attendant, the little Indian girl, 
might not -report to  Baltazara. 
“They cursed him. ‘The life will 
be torn from you,’ said Brother 
Stanislau of the Angels, ‘and your 
son will see you die, and your son’s 
son. And you will die again and 


again. There will always be a son, 
and he must always see you die. 
And we whom you wrong will be 
there to rejoice.’ 

“Now see the fulfillment. Incar- 
nacion Maria Fuentes was carried 
away like a rag by the flood of San- 
ta Marta, to balk the curse he had 
been living his last years in the mon- 
astery, and every year he comes and 
dies ; and always there is a son, and 
always he is there to see. Now it 
is our cousin Julio—son of our uncle 
Manuel (may he rest in peace eter- 
nal) who died five years ago last 
night. Poor Julio does not speak 
Spanish; he was brought up in 
France, and until four years ago, 
had never known Guatamala. Yet 
the year after our Uncle Manuel 
died, here comes this fellow on the 
eve of Santa Marta, and asks of us 
the keys of the “‘Recoleccion.’ And 
every year he comes. That curse! 
it has the strength to drag a young 
rich man from Paris. He makes a 
joke of it. Last night he came 
riding up, laughing like a boy. And 
during dinner, while Baltazara and 
I sat cold and gray as stones, he 
made light. “Truly I do not need to 
come—but I would not miss _ it.’ 
And ‘Truly I do not believe anything 
takes place. It is some trick. That 
old devil (Stanislau of the Angels) 
must have been a hypnotist. I wish 
to make it out—come with me.’ But 
not for the jewels of the earth would 
we. We told him nothing of that 
there was a woman in the ‘Recol- 
eccion.” 

“And you told me nothing of that 
a man might come.” 

No; we thought you would be 
shut in. The ‘Chong’ (Immaculate 
Concepcion) tells us that you write, 
write like a crazy one at night, ard 
do not hear when she knocks. Also, 
your patio is far from the patio of 
the chapel. So we let the poor Ju- 
lio go. This morning he comes 
back slow and old, asking the ear- 
nest questions of his father—for Ju- 
lio saw what you did not last night. 
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And now I must tell you that his 
father, our Uncle Manuel, shot him- 
self to death before that altar—may 
he rest in peace eternal—shot him- 
self to be free from having to attend 
this presentation. For more than 
thirty years he had come and come, 
against all the strength of his will. 
The humiliation was great. 

“But Julio says there is a deeper 
humiliation. I must tell you that 
our ancestor, Incarnation Maria Fu- 
entes, when a young man, had chis- 
eled out his own fine face in stone, 
and after his first fight with the Ca- 
puchines, had had this face carried 
to the ‘Recoleccion,’ and welded .to 
the greatest arch of the chapel. This 
was the only show of victory—he 
did not dispossess the monks, he let 
them die there one by one. But 
years after, when he came himself 
to live at the ‘Recoleccion,’ he found 
that one-half of the sculptured face 
had been hewn away and mutilated. 
You saw it. Julio says that the 
flood, the falling building, and the 
taking off of Incarnation Maria Fu- 
entes are nothing—that the soul of 
the curse is in this slanted forehead, 
this suspicious eye, this coarse, de- 
ceitful mouth. A race prophecy, he 
says, and—he says it stands _ ful- 
filled.” (Thought Margaret: “The 


first joint of that man’s forefinger is 
worth carrying about.”) 
“Poor Julio! 


This morning he 
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went off a-horseback to catch the 
noon train and to-night’s steamer. 
Next year he will come again.” 
“An American,” said Margaret, 
“would crush that stone face and 
old Stanislau’s bones to powder.” 


“But they would rise on the night 
of Santa Marta. It is their hell,” 
explained Tranquilina, “it is the hell 
of the men Fuentes. They always 
come. Last night they were there, 
but not for you. You saw only the 
living man and the two strongest 
spirits—but all the men Fuentes 
were there. They show thin and 
fine, and move with halt and reluct- 
ance as though whipped in to judg- 
ment. Julio says they stand stock 
still in the wild water and look from 
his face to the face on the keystone 
and back.” 


The Guatemala stage was climb- 
ing the hill toward them, and Mar- 
garet rose. She, too, would catch 
the noon train and _ to-night’s 
steamer. 


“And it has become the hell for 
Stanislau of the Angels,” continued 
Tranquilina, “those curses give the 
rebound. Every year he is dragged 
up, and he cannot kill this curse he 
gave life to.” 

“Adios, pues,” said Margaret, her 
foot upon the coach step. 

“Adios, adios. Go thou 
God!” 


with 

















BY J. C. CANTWELL 


What do the Waves say, Sweetheart, 

As they surge from the vessel’s prow? 
We break, we break, and our white heads shake, 
As southward with bounding leaps we take 
This message of love: “Awake! Awake! 

And list while I whisper a lover’s vow!” 


What do the Winds say, Sweetheart, 
As they bend and caress the sea? 
“We blow, we blow, now fast, now slow. 
But ever to HER we go, we go, 
And whisper softly, and lingeringly low: 
“Thy lover is waiting and longing for thee!” 


What do the Stars say, Sweetheart, 

Aflame in the quiet skies? 
“We shine, we shine, on thee and thine, 
Through tangled coppice and darkening pine, 
And ever we sing this song divine: 

‘Thy lover sends greeting, and kisses thine eyes!” 


L’Envoie. 


Oh, surging Wave and treinbling Star, 
And sighing Wind, how slow you are! 
Out on you laggards! My heart shall bring 
Its own sweet message on Love’s swift wing! 














OLD SANDY'S PECULIAR CRIME 





BY DANE 


HERE are all kinds of pe- 

culiar crimes for a soldier,” 

said Old Sandy, the scout, 
“and amongst others, I recollect 
disobedience to orders as a shooting 
offense, along with sleeping on 
guard and such like, when in the 
enemy’s country. Once I disobeyed 
orders myself—and it was right out 
in the Apache country, too. And if 
I had been shot in the back for that 
act it would have been just about 
in line with the low-down deal they 
gave me, all around—but you no- 
tice I was spared to tell the story. 
And for a hard-luck story it can’t 
well be beat—showing what often 
happens to irresponsible patriots in 
times of war. 

“When the Civil War broke out 
in ‘61, I was having a fine time 
out in California. I was young; I 
was strong; I was free as air. But 
being, as | say, irresponsible as a 
jack-rabbit, nothing would do but 
I must enlist in a California regi- 
ment that was going back East to 
put down the Rebellion. The re- 
cruiting officer give us a great talk 
—and there was songs and prayers 
and tears—then after we had took 
the oath for three years, what do 
they do but send three troops of us 
down to Arizona to fight Apaches 
—and they kept us there, too, until 
our time expired. 

“Mad? I reckon so. If it hadn’t 
been so far to go, we would certain- 
ly have deserted in a body and gone 
East to enlist again. But the 
Apaches was awful bad out there— 
and as far as fighting goes, we had 
a plenty—the dirtiest kind of crawl- 
on-your-belly- through - the - cactus 
Indian fighting, too. Well, being 
as we was elected, we decided to 
do our worst—and we sure took it 
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out on those Apaches. Pretty soon 
with one thing and another there 
was only about thirty men left in 
our troop—all mean, lanky devils— 
and the meanest cuss in the bunch 
was Dick Kane, who was trying 
to get killed to spite some girl in the 
East, and, as in everything else, 
having damn pore luck. Our cap- 
tain was a young fellow named For- 
sythe, and he was sure mad medi- 
cine for Apaches—always out hell- 
ing around through their back coun- 
try, and either jumping them in 
their sleep or standing off a few 
thousand until help came from the 
fort. Oh, he was a fighter all right, 
and being as I was something on 
the fight myself, and a good trailer 
to boot, he made a scout out of 
me, a kind of emissary to go ahead 
and stir up trouble for him. 

“When we was out on a scout, the 
captain didn’t let discipline bother 
him none. This time I’m telling 
you about, we were away back in 
the Sierra Anchas, about forty 
miles from the fort, and we hadn’t 
seen an Indian for three days. That 
was a mighty bad sign, and the 
captain was worried. 

“Sandy, he says to me, ‘what’s 
the matter? Can’t you jump up an 
Injun nowhere? | 

““Lots o’ tracks, Cap.’ I says, 
‘but they’re all pointing the wrong 
way. Nevertheless, I was kinder 
solicitous myself; and so, after 
we'd made camp, I says to him. 


““If you don’t mind, Cap., I’ll 
take a little stroll over by the black 
cliff yonder and look around some.’ 


““All right, Sandy,’ he says, ‘but 
don’t make no mistake. You know 
the general orders. Don’t shoot at 
nothing, except Injuns—and when 
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you do shoot you can gamble we'll 
come a-running.’ 

“So I takes my carbine, and I 
could hit anything that crawled 
with that little gun, and sauntered 
along over towards a big, black 
and painted cliff, all full of cracks 
and caves, and maybe five hundred 
feet straight up. Well, there was 
no fresh tracks in the canyon, but 
being dead on to Apache methods I 
thought I’d watch the rim of that 
cliff a little while. So I backed into 
a cave on the opposite side and sat 
down to lay for Injun scouts, they 
having a way of crawling to the 
edge of some precipice like that 
and sticking their black heads over 
while they counted ponies and fig- 
ured out the easiest way to rush 
our camp at day-light. Of course 
if I could get the first man it would 


‘ save trouble later. 


“So I hid away in that black cave 
and kinder run my eye back and 
forth along the top of the cliff— 
and pretty soon—sure enough, I 
saw something stir. 

“*Aha!’ says I, and drew a dainty 
bead on whatever it was. Then it 
moved again—and stopped—and be- 
ing exactly the same color as the 
rest of the rock, I couldn’t see it 
again till it moved. Then it stepped 
out clear against the sky—the finest 
big curly-horned old mountain 
sheep you ever saw. 

“*Shucks!’ says I, and put the 
hammer of my gun back to half- 
cock. It was a mighty pretty shot, 
but that didn’t do me any good. I 
had my orders not to shoot except 
at Apaches—and by his being there 
I knew there was no Injuns for 
miles behind. 

“It was mighty unfortunate about 
those orders, too; because we had 
been on short rations for two days 
—and there was two hundred 
pounds of fresh meat, just standing 
up there and watching the boys 
make camp. 

“It was an awful pretty shot, and 
having nothing better to do, I lay 


back against a rock and held the 
sights on his ribs, figuring it out to 
a fine point just how I could plug 
him, and how he’d jump straight 


up and come tumbling down, clean 


to the bottom of the canyon. But 
while I was doing that, the ham- 
mer on my gun, being at half-cock, 
kind of got in the way of my sight, 
and in order to see better I cocked 
it. Then while I was aiming, I 
began speculating on how mad the 
captain would get if I should acci- 
dentally happen to shoot. It would 
not do, of course—we was right 
in the heart of the Apache country 
and the whole bunch of us might 
get killed on the strength of it. 

I was dreaming of the fight we’d 
probably have in such a case, and 
squinting, absent-minded at the 
point of that old ram’s shoulder 
again, when, without a word, the 
darn gun went off! Well, sir, I 
was never more surprised in my life 
—and the next minute here comes 
the mountain sheep, bouncing like 
a rubber ball; and he hit the ground 
abovt a hundred feet away from 
where I sat. If a hundred Injuns 
had come a-boiling down the can- 
yon I wouldn’t have been half so 
rattled—and the next minute there 
was a yell to raise the dead. I 
looked around, and here come the 
whole troop, every man lashing his 
horse and waving a gun—and away 
in the lead came this Dick Kane 
that was trying to get killed to spite 
his girl, Dick was wearing his 
bridle lash to a frazzle and his 
horse was flying over them boul- 
ders like a long-tailed lizzard. 

““Hyaah!” he yells, challenging 
the whole Apache nation, and he 
swung a circle on me, looking for 
trouble. ‘Where are the 
?” he says, calling the In- 
juns by their true names. But I 
only pointed to the cliff. 

After him came the Captain, cut- 
ting the wind with his quirt. “nd 
looking up the canyon—but he did 
not see much. 
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“*What you shooting at, Lock- 
wood?’ he says, and I saw he had 
his eye on the sheep. 

“‘Injuns!’ I says, kind: of slow 
and innocent. 

“*Where’s your Injuns?’ he says. 

“‘Over yonder is one,’ I says, 
pointing to where the sheep lay. 
‘He stuck his,head over the edge of 
the cliff there, and I plugged him! 

“<Injuns nothin’! he says kind of 
vexed. ‘That’s a mountain sheep!’ 

“*Why, so itis,’ I says, rubbing 
my eyes. “This here desert coun- 
try is sure affecting my sight. I’d 
a sworn that was a big buck In- 
jun!’ 

“*Where in are your 
Injuns?’ yells Dick Kane, a- 
crowding in on me. And he was 
sure mad all over. 

“*That’s do, Kane!’ says the cap- 
tain. ‘Lockwood, I’ll have to- place 
you under arrest for disobeying or- 
ders.’ 

“*Very well, sir!’ I says, and so 
they took me back to camp. . And 
of all the cursing and swearing you 
ever heard—but I noticed they 
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packed in the sheep. 

“I was sitting on a rock, under 
guard—that is, a couple of the boys 
stood over me with carbines, a- 
cussing me up and down for giving 
a false alarm, and then a-laughing 
over the way Dick Kane took on, 
when I smelled something pretty 
good cooking. 

“It hadn’t no more than got dark 
when the cook came over with my 
supper. And who'd a-thought it— 


-he give me a tenderloin out of that 


sheep!” 

-The next morning, Captain For- 
sythe came out and looked me over, 
and I knew by the way his clothes 
fit him that he’d been eating sheep. 

“*Morning, Lockwood,’ he says, 
‘how’s your eyes?’ 

““Fully recovered, sir,’ says I, 
coming to salute. 

“Well, go on ahead then,’ he 
says, very stern; ‘and Lockwood!’ 

“Ves, sir,’ says I. 

“*We don’t need no more meat,” 
he says, and that was the last I 
ever heard about disobedience ‘to 
orders.” 
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THE LORDS OF THE FOREST 





BY CLARENCE HAWKES 


HE only excuse that I have for 
writing the following story is 
two massive inter-locked sets 

of antlers that stand guard in the 
hall-way of my old triend, Wil- 
jiams’, house in whose congenial 
company I have spent many hours 
in the woods, and on streams and 
lakes. Even this stern trophy of the 
wilderness would not be sufficient 
excuse for the tale, but for the fact 
that I assisted in the discovery, and 
alone know the true story of the 
great battle, which only the ancient 
trees and a few frightened small 
creatures saw. 

We were crossing a tamarack 
swamp en route to a distant lonely 
lake, where, by the way, we were 
never lonely, and had stopped un- 
der an overhanging fir to rest and 
enjoy the wild beauty of the swamp. 

The vegetation was very rank in 
this mossy fastness, even the trees 
could not resist the temptation to 
deck themselves with moss, seeing 
how becoming it was to the knolls 
and fallen logs. So they had fes- 
tooned themselves with long silvery 
streamers that floated to and fro in 
the slight breeze of the summer 
morning, as light as thistle-down 
it seemed, and it gave the dark 
spruces and tamaracks, the sem- 
blance of veiled nuns. 

The busy life of the hard woods 
did ‘not penetrate very freely to 
the swamp, so the birds and squir- 
rels were not so numerous here. 

As we sat under the friendly fir, 
musing and admiring, I began pok- 
ing in the moss with my foot which 
soon struck something hard. This 
whetted by curiosity, and I poked 
away the moss, and by degrees un- 
earthed a hard, horn-like knob which 
extended further and further down 
into the mold. 


Williams did not at first notice 
what I was up to, but before I had 
guessed the truth, he jumped to his 
teet, shouting excitedly: “Antlers, 
and a busting big pair, too.” 

We saw that it was no use to dig 
with our hands, so found some dry 
broken limbs and set to work in 
earnest. The more we dug, the 
larger grew our find, and the greater 
grew our astonishment, until in an 
hour or two we had unearthed one 
of the finest trophies that the old 
forest ever yielded up to curious 
man. 

It was a gigantic double set of 
antlers, locked in deadly embrace, 
and behind each was the skull bone, 
and the bony outline of the combat- 
ant. Here was the story of a trag- 
edy beside which the combats of the 
knights of old became struggles of 
pygmies. 

Williams went to look for a pole 
upon which to carry our prize be- 
tween us, and I sat under the tama- 
rack musing. 

Then it was that the wood nymph, 
sweet custodian of the forest, and 
the gentle guardian of the wild 
things, came tripping down the 
aisles of the ancient forest and pass- 
ed before me, to see if I was one 
of those dread hunters who stalk 
the woods and kill twice what they 
need, for mere sport. When she 
saw that I was a peaceful citizen, 
carrying merely a fishing tackle and 
a revolver, she told me the story of 
the double antlers. 

Her form so blended with the 
scene that she seemed more like a 
shadow or a spirit than the weird 
enchantress that she is. 

Upon her brow was a wreath of 
laurel, and about her waist a girdle 
of clematis. Her lips were red with 


crushed strawberries, and her eyes 
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were two placid forest pools. Her 
form swayed to and fro with her 
emotion as the graceful willow re- 
sponds to the touch of the zephyr, 
and her voice was wild and sad as 
the sighing of the west. wind in pine 
tops at eventide. 

Here is the story as I heard it in 
the primeval’ forest, with the deep 
shade of fir tree above me and ‘the 
moist mould of dead leaves under 
my feet. Five years before, in the 
region of our beautiful woodland 
lake, lived a moose known to hunt- 
ers as the Tall Bull of Umbago. His 
wanderings, especially in the spring- 
time, carried him far into the ad- 
jacent region, but he always re- 
turned in the mating season to the 
lonely lake. Sometimes he would 
bring his mate with him from the 
great barrens to the north, or fre- 
quently he would find her along 
some of the watercourses that fed 
the lake. 

The Tall Bull of the Umbago was 
both the envy and despair of hunt- 
ers. It was said he could detect at 
once the hollow sham of the best 
moose-call, and he was so wary and 
his life so well ordered he had rarely 
felt the sting of lead and had never 
been hard hit. While in his own 
domain, as lord of the Umbago 
country, he reigned supreme. Oc- 
casionally a reckless bull, perhaps 
into a mass of pulp under the big 
country in the rutting season, but 
he always left in hot haste, usually 
badly mauled and beaten, while sev- 
eral had been borne down and beaten 
bull’s hoofs. 

Forty miles to the south, along 
the course of two rivers, one com- 
ing from the mountains and one 
from the barrens, and both meeting 
in the marsh country, dwelt the 
white Ghost; the great albino bull, 
who was half a myth and half a real- 
ity in the settlements. Those who 
had seen him averred that he was 
fully a half larger than the average 
moose, while those who had not, 
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said he was a phantom, or the wild 
conjuring of spirits and water. 

Like the big bull of the Umbago 
country, the White Ghost knew no 
equal and tolerated no rival along 
the watercourse and in the foothills 
where he ranged. 

One autumn when the forest was 
ablaze with color and the mad 
moonlight of Indian summer had 
warmed the blood in the veins of 
the bull moose, the Tall Bull of the 
Umbago country set out on a pilgri- 
mage, caring not where he went, as 
long as he traveled far and feed 
was good, for that restlessness of 
the mating season was upon him, 
and he expected Somewhere in the 
great wilderness to hear the call 
of the cow moose that would sum- 
mon him to the first of many a tryst 
under the scarlet forest. 

On the edge of the great tamarack 
swamp he heard the call for which 
he ranged the wilderness, and an- 
swered it. 

At the same time when he left the 
Lake, the White Ghost left the low 
country, and started on a pilgrim- 
age northward, for he too had felt 
the magic of the mad moon. The 
fire of the autumn was in his veins, 
and he, too, sought the tryst. 

The third day of his wanderings 
he came to the tamarack swamp, 
where he discovered fresh moose 
signs, which he followed eagerly. 

He skirted the swamp for half a 
mile, and came to a spot where the 
weeds and ferns were trampled flat 
as a floor. Moose had evidently 
spent the night there. So he. sin- 
gled out the fresher of the two tracks 
leading from the trampled weeds, 
and followed it. Ten minutes more 
brought him into a clump of birches 
a little apart from the swamp, where 
a moose cow was ravenously crop- 
ping the young leaves from a small 
birch which she held down under 
her fore leg. 

The White Ghost greeted her joy- 
ously, but his suit was unwelcome, 
for the cow let go the birch and 
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slipped away, without as much as 
looking back to see who the new- 
comer might be. 

For according to the ethics of the 
forest, which usually are fully on a 
par with those of man, she was 
bound to the tall bull of the Um- 
bago country, and the new comer 
was one day too late. Two days 
earlier he would have been as wel- 
come as his rival had been the day 
before, but now it was different. 

It was tantalizing when one had 
come so far, to have that elusive 
brown shadow always just one 
thicket ahead, and the White Ghost 
Ghost’s temper was nettled. 

He called beseechingly, putting 
as much pathos and enchantment 
as could well be put into a deep- 
chested bellow, but the brown 
shadow fled on. 

But if his call was not answered 
by the cow, it did not go unheeded, 
for the winds wafted it to other ears, 
and the tall bull came shambling 
through the forest, thrashing the un- 
derbrush with his antlers and bel- 
lowing with rage. 

His precincts were being invaded 
and his rights usurped. The White 
Ghost, nothing dismayed, answered 
with a thundering bellow that made 
the aisles of the quiet forest resound. 
This, then, was the secret of his fail- 
ure, his humiliation. This matter 
should be contested with horn and 
hoof. If the new-comer was mas- 
ter of the situation, he would need 
to retain it with strong antlers. 

A blind fury like a whirlwind 
possessed the white Ghost, he 
would not stand like a calf or a 
two year old, awaiting the fray, 
so he crashed through the under- 
brush in the direction of his ad- 
versary. 

Like two battering rams, these 


giants came together, and the woods - 


echoed with the shock of the con- 
tact. Each rose upon his hind legs 


with the shock of motion suddenly 
arrested, for a moment like giant 
wrestlers they stood, and then set- 
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tled to earth with a heavy thud. 
Bits of splintered horn flicked the 
leaves in the tree-tops, and the 
grinding of the massive horns, 
blended strangely with half-stifled 
bellows of rage, and quick, hard 
breaths that ended in a sort of whis- 
tle. 

The trees shivered with fright, 
and the night winds fled away in 
fear, but the giants battled on. 

There were sudden lunges with 
the great antlers that crashed to- 
gether like steel, and there were sud- 
den feints and quick attempts to 
catch the rival off his guard and 
lacerate his side with the many- 
pronged antlers, but each was an 
adept in antler play, and thrust was 
parried with thrust, and feint met 
feint. 

It was simply a matter of enura- 
ance, and each combatant was de- 
termined to humble his adversary 
or leave his bones on the green car- 
pet that he had trod so proudly. 

The underbrush was trampled to 
bits, and the turf was ploughed as 
though by cavalry. Many a sapling 
bent and broke with a crack like a 
pistol as the battle shifted ground. 
But as the seconds grew to minutes 
and the minutes to quarter hours, 
the crash of horns became less fre- 
quent, and the deep breathing grew 
louder. Blood dripped, from the nos- 
trils and foam fell from the long up- 
per lips. 

It was now fighting at close range, 
there was snapping of teeth, click- 
ing of hoofs and deep-throated sobs 
for breath. 

Each was alternately on the de- 
fensive, but their fury would not let 
them rest. 

The bright harvest moon threw 
scintillating beams into the cavern- 


- ous woods, that the owl and the 


night hawk might.see this tragedy 
of the wilderness. 

Suddenly the mede of the battle 
changed. There were backward 
pulls and wrenchings of the head, 
and terrible twists to the right and 
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left that made their necks crack 
and hoarse bellows of pain escape 
their foaming lips. Their antlers 
were locked in deadly embrace. Now 
indeed it would be a fight to the 
finish, and of necessity a drawn bat- 
tle. 

All through the night the stars 
caught fitful peeps of huge forms in 
the tangle of underbrush... Some- 
times the struggle would cease for 
half an hour, and then begin again 
with renewed fury. But the periods 
of activity grew less and less fre- 
quent, until finally they ceased al- 
together. 

The combatants were down, and 
there was little left to do but strike 
savagely with those deep-cutting 
hoofs which merely cut the air. 
Horns and hoofs were now alike 
unavailing. It was hunger that 
would humble them. 

When the sun shot his first beams 
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into the woods, they were still there 
kicking and thrashing, but their 
great strength was spent and any 
wolf that skulked the woods could 
look down upon them now. 

* * x 

Then the friendly trees dropped 
a. mantle of leaves over them, for 
nature abhors ugly sights, and the 
ferns wrapped them about to con- 
ceal what had happened. Year af- 
ter year with loving tendrils and 
fretted fronds, nature sought to 
cover up this double tragedy of the 
forest, and finally the mosses grew 
where the bones had been, and only 
the ants and grubs knew what was 
beneath. 

Thus it is with nature—the grave 
we dig to-day she seeks to cover up 
to-morrow with grasses and flowers. 
So go the rounds of the seasons, 
man scarring and destroying, and 
nature renewing and restoring. 
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SOME OF THE BOOKS OF THE 
YEAR. 

“The Book of Indoor and Out- 
door Games,” by Mrs. Burton Kings- 
land, is a very seasonable produc- 
tion, and it is most invaluable, as it 
contains any number of recipes for 
alleviating the ennui of the long win- 
ter evening, in addition to a variety 
of games more apropos to the sum- 
mer season. There are 690 pages of 
very legible type, and the book is 
well worth the price asked for it. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. New 
York. $1.50. 





“Mystica Algooat.”—This is a 
tale by W. R. Moorehouse, and it 
deals with an “Indian Legend and 
a Story of Southern California.” It 
is not a remarkable book in any 
paticular, although it will hold the 
readers’ interest fairly well. It is 
poorly bound, and would have a bet- 
ter go if it had a publisher of wider 
repute. The general make-up of the 
book is bad and the language is at 
times infantile and inadequate. 

The Editor Publishing Company. 





“The Man Who Pleases and the 
Woman Who Charms,” is the title 
of a small volume by one John A. 
Cone, and it presumes to be the 
Mold of Fashion and the Guide to 
Correct Courtesy. It is needless 
to say that there is nothing new in 
the book, and it is not fascinating 
reading. It is barely possible that 
there are some places in the Ten- 
nessee Mountains, the woods of 
Northern Maine, or out on the Prai- 
ries of Assiniboia where this book 
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will come as a Message of Light. 
It is one of the useless publications 
that bore the Reviewer, madden the 
Purchaser, and ruin the Book-seller. 

Hinds & Noble, New York. 75c. 





John B. Kaye, “of the Iowa Bar” 
has left the more prosaic profes- 
sion of the law to linger among the 
flowers of rhetoric and rhyme. He 
is ambitious, as he has done in verse 
with the Book of Esther what Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace did with the 
story of Christ, and he does it with 


some degree of sweetness and 
power. .He has called his’ effort 
“Vashti.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


$1.25. 





A complete course of Original 
Sermons, chiefly on the Gospels, 
“for the Sundays and some Feast 
Days of the Year,” entitled “A 
Year’s Sermons,” and compiled from 
the sayings of “Pulpit Preachers of 
Our Own Day,” should be of use 
and benefit to clergymen of all de- 
nominations. 


John F. Wagner, New York. 





Henry Cabot Lodge has given us 
“Theodore Roosevelt” and “ad- 
dresses and Presidential Messages 
1902-1904.”’ In his preface the gift- 
ed writer says: 

“It is most important that people 
should be able to read, and let us 
hope, ponder well what has been 
written or said by any man to whom 
they are asked to intrust the Presi- 
dency of the United States. For that 
reason this volume has far more sig- 
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nificance than that of being mere- 
ly an addition to the collected works 
of President Roosevelt. Here in 
these pages is the real man. We 
may think his views of public poli- 
tics aré wise or unwise, but no one 
can read these speeches and not real- 
ize that the man who made them is 
not only intensely patriotic, but that 
he is also trying to make the world 
better, is seeking the triumph of 
good over evil, and so far as he can 
do it is striving to have righteous- 
ness prevail on the earth.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. and 
London. 12mo. $1.50. Library 
Ed., $2.00. 





“Dan Black, Editor and Proprie- 
tor,” characterized recently by Rob- 
ert Barr as the best short story of 
the decade, now appears in book 
form for the first time. The author 
is Seymour Eaton, who is President 
of the Tabard Inn Corporation, and 
one of the best-known advertising 
men in the country. 

Dan Black was the editor and 
proprietor of the Northern Yankee 
News, a_ weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in the early seventies in a 
small town in Northern Michigan. 
A choice bit of description of the 
man follows: “Black was tall, bony, 
awkward, rather untidy in the mat- 
ter of clothes, and had about him an 
air of devilish. recklessness. His face 
was moulded and lined to the point 
of refinement, clean-shaken, deter- 
mined, kindly only when he smiled, 
which was seldom. One arm was 
withered, and was pocketed in a 
sleeve with the cuff gathered to a 
bunch point by a running-string ; one 
eye was totally blind, and was hid- 
den by a leather lap, kept in place 
by a cord which was lost to view in 
a head of thick, wavy brown hair. 
In riveting the attention the dou- 
ble deformity was as ncthing com- 
pared with the commanding figure 
and face of the man. Black looked 
like a fighter who had just returned 
victorious from battle, or, rather, 
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who was on the march from one 
battle to another. He was a sol- 
dier who never stood at ease, who 
never went on furlough, who ob- 
jected to dress parade.” Mr. Eaton 
has done a strong piece of work in 
“Dan Black,” especially considering 
that it was done in odd moments by 
a man who was at the same time 
meeting the exacting demands of a 
large and responsible business posi- 
tion. 

The book is fittingly illustrated by 
drawings from the pen of the well: 
known caricaturist, V. Floyd Camp- 
bell. 

The Library Publishing Co., 1323 
Walnut street, Phila., Penn. 





“Non Serviam” is a paper bound 
volume by the Reverend W. Gra- 
ham. It is a “Lenten Course of 
Seven Sermons on Mortal Sin.” The 
particular sky-pilot who has written 
this little discourse on gloom and its 
particulars has divided it into seven 
parts. The first is a learned disqui- 
sition on sin in general, with a fore 
topic or introduction entitled “Lent 
—Season of Awakening from Sin.” 

The second chapter bears the al- 
luring heading “Sins of Thought,” 
and it suggests the idea that it might 
perhaps be better never to think at 
all if all our thunks are sinful. It 
has been said in the past by a wretch 
named Voltaire that in order to be 
a perfect follower of the Christian 
religion it were better to eschew 
thinking altogether. In this the 
Reverend Graham and the Irrever- 
end Voltaire seem to agree. 

The third chapter seems to be 
devoted from end to end to writers 
of poetry, for it bears the awesome 
title of “Sins of Habit.” 

The fourth chapter is devoted to 
the bibulous citizen, and is called 
“Sins of Drunkenness.” The fifth 


is simply a sermon on scandal, and 
there is no doubt that it will fit al- 
most any church community. The 
sixth is on “Sins of the Tongue,” 
and is obviously aimed at the mem- 
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bers of the choir in almost any con- 
gregation. The Reverend Graham 
seems to be writing from conviction 
and with a wide personal acquaint- 
ance of his favorite topic. The 
“Non Serviam” of the Reverend 
Graham will undoubtedly fill a long- 
felt want, and while the author will 
gain the thanks of his fellow wear- 
ers of the cloth, the publisher may 
gain a very valuable experience in 
book publishing. 
Joseph F. Wagner, N. Y. 





Dallas Lore Sharp, whose delight- 
ful “Wild Life Near Home” gained 
wider reading last year because of 
John Burrough’s hearty commenda- 
tion of its worth, watches the life 
around him, above city streets and 
along country byways simply be- 
cause he loves birds and animals 
and all growing things. He writes 
down his observations because, as 
he told some one, of “the mild but 
real excitement of giving form to 
one’s thoughts.” And these are the 
reasons, the best of reasons, why 
his new book, “Roof and Meadow,” 
just the simple chronicle of what he 
has seen and enjoyed seeing, has all 
the-charm of the great out-doors and 
the simple but fascinating life of our 
smaller animal neighbors. The book 
is an attractive one to handle and 
read and own, broad-margined, with 
a quaint heading for every chapter, 
drawn by Bruce Horsfall. 

The Century Company, 
York, $1.50. 


New 


The American public has become 
very suspicious of anything that is 
cheap. There is a kind of sadly pes- 
simistic popular belief that nothing 
that is cheap is worth having, and 
no one who has lived to years of 
discretion can deny that this dismal 
belief has some foundation. Occa- 


sionally, however, some one turns 
up who revives the flagging hopes 
of the weary public by selling some- 
thing cheap which is worth hav- 
ing. Just now there appear to be 
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some such public benefactors in the 
publishers of The Unit Books. These 
books are sold by the page, so that 
the price is in exact ratio to the cost 
of manufacture. Two cents is 
charged for each unit of twenty-five 
pages. A book of 300 pages, for 
instance, sells for 24 cents in sheets, 
while a strong linen paper - cover 
is thrown in. Some extra charge is 
made for cloth and leather bind- 
ings. 





Reading The Letters and Ad- 
dresses of Abraham Lincoln, a re- 
cently published Unit Book, we 
realize that Lincoln has become a 
cannonized politician. 





Emerson says in one of his essays 
that had Martin Luther foreseen 
the pale shades of Boston. Unitar- 
ianism he never would have written 
his Ninety-nine Theses. It might 
be said equally well that had Arch- 
bishop Trench, and his colleagues, 
foreseen some of the fruits of mod- 
ern philology they would never 
have written their books. To re- 
vert from modern philology to 
Archbishop Trench’s Study of 
Words is a case where reversion to 
type is distinctly a good thing. 





At a critical period in our nation- 
al development—about 1830—when 
this country in point of manners 
was much like a lusty over-grown 
boy with superfluous energy con- 
tinually overflowing the dams of 
conventionality, Mrs. Frances M. 
Trollope, the mother of the novel- 
ist, came to this country, observed 
us, and wrote up her observations 
in Domestic Manners of the Ameri- 
cans. When the book first appeared 
it could hardly be called flattering, 
but now it is more so. It is pleasant 
to be reminded that we have in 
some ways, at any rate, improved 
on the much eulogized “good old 
days.” 





Now that the majority of think- 
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ing people have caught up intel- 
lectually with the great prophetic 
minds of the past generation, the 
great books of a generation ago 
are again of exceptional interest. 
Conspicuous among such books is 
Renan’s Life of Jesus. 





That the original sources of our 
history should be so widely scat- 
tered, so inaccessible and so unsys- 
tematized has long been a cause 
of weariness of the flesh and irri- 
tation of spirit to historical stu- 
dents. Certain publishers have re- 
cently come to their assistance by 
compiling a complete documentary 
history of our country from 1606 
to the present time. The documents 
which are exact transcripts of the 
originals, being arranged in chro- 
nological order, make up an essen- 
tially complete national narrative. 
The book referred to is entitled Na- 
tional Documents. Unit Books may 
be secured from the publishers at 
1 West 34th Street, New York. 





The G, P. Putnam’s Sons have 
put “Jiu-Jitsu” out in the form of 
a book. It is the compendium of 
the Japanese method of physical 
training. The words mean “mus- 
cle-breaking.” . The publisher says, 
rather naively, it helps the weak 
master the strong. It is said Jiu- 
Jitsu is easily learned, and that it 
has been practiced by the Japanese 
for 2500 years, There are 32 full- 
page illustrations. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London. $1.25. 





Stewart Edward White has just 
published from tthe press of Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. a-book that 
takes you right into the great North- 
west forests, and shows you the 
brawny-fisted; hard-palmed men 
who saw. and trim and hew in the 
shadow of the tall pines. They are 
men of elemental natures; some 
great-hearted, generous, brave and 
self-sacrificing, that you will love; 
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some under-handed, vicious and 
vengeful, that you will hate. Mr. 
White, in his stories, presents these 
rugged woodsmen, with an inescap- 
able reality, at dramatic moments 
of their labors or sports. He makes 
you an intimate of the men and a 
friend of the country, and you're 
glad of it. 

There is a_ well-drawn frontis- 
piece by Thomas Fogarty. 

“Blazed Trail Stories.” McClure 
Phillips & Co., N. Y. $1.50. 





“The South American Repub- 
lics,’ by Thomas C. Dawson, the 
American minister to Santo Domin- 
go, is a well illustrated and writ- 
ten volume of some 500 pages. It 
has several good maps, and the his- 
tory is written in a frank, read- 
able.and unbiased manner that can- 
not help being attractive to the 
reader and student. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London. $1.50. 





Marie Corelli is out with a new 
book, “God’s Good Man.” She 
opens the book thus: 

“For all sins, whether of omis- 
sion of non-omission, of con- 
struction, or non-construction, 
of conformity or non-conformity, of 
crudity or complexity, of diffusive- 
ness or dullness, of expression or of 
method, of inception or conception, 
of sequence or sequel, of singularity 
or individuality—likewise for all 
errors whether technical or _per- 
taining to the printer, or literary 
and pertaining to the author, and 
for everything imaginable or unim- 
aginable that may be found com- 
mendable or  uncommendable, 
pleasing or displeasing, aggiravat- 
ing or satisfying in this humble 
love-story for which no man will be 
the wiser and no woman the worse. 
Gentle Reviewer, be Merciful unto 
Me! and from willful misquotations 
—from sentences garbled and ran- 
domly set forth to the public with- 
out context, continuation or con- 
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clusion, in attempt to do injury to 
both the story and its writer—from 
the novel-skimmer’s epitome, 
abridgment, synopsis or running 
commentary—and from the objec- 
tive analysis of Literary-Clique 
‘stylists,’ and other distinguished 
persons, who, by reason of their 
superior intellectuality to all the 
rest of the world, are always able, 
and more than ready, to condemn a 
book without reading it, MAY AN 
HONEST PRESS DELIVER 
ME! 

This introduction by the clever 
lady had a two-fold object. It was 
aimed at hers critics, with a view 
to making them more lenient, and 
it was aimed at her readers—i. e., 
the public, to advertise her wares. 
Dear Marie, we will read you, and 
may God have mercy on your soul 
afterwards. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, S. 725th 
Ave., N. Y. $1.50. 


Idah Meacham Strobridge is the 
author of “In Miner’s Mirage 
Land.” Miss Strobridge is a clever 
writer, and she writes of the things 
she knows and knows as well or 
better than any one who has as yet 
written on the same subject. Fran- 
ces Charles gave us the same 
knowledge of her subject in “In the 
Country God Forgot,” but she had 
other fish to fry; hers was not all 
a descriptive task. Miss Strobridge 
binds us to her chariot, and we fol- 
low her in the chase of the golden 
will-o’the-wisp. We wander the 
alkali plains and with her we 
dream of auriferous oases. We, too, 
know the desert, and we love its 
charm and can appreciate the au- 
thor’s ecstacy where others would 
feel but a heartrending overwhelm- 
ing. We have been there and have 
watched the silent thread of smoke 
ascend into the solid blue of the 
heavens. We have watched the un- 
winking stars and listened to the 
coyote’s howl, and have joyed in be- 
ing one with the Vast Solitude. 
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There are many readers who “never 
can understand,” but there is a pa- 
thos in “In Miner’s Mirage Land” 
and a wealth of descriptive power 
that will appeal to any one that is 
a lover of Nature. 

Baumgardt Publishing Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





“Pomes of the Peepul” may be 
otherwise classified as the “Drivel- 
lings of an Idiot,” and not overshoot 
the mark. In oruer to escape in- 
carceration in an insane asylum, 
author has hidden his identity un- 
der the name of ‘by a Syndicate.” 
If there is any way in which the 
miscreant may be reached, he should 
be apprehended, boxing gloves 
placed on his hands, so he may not 
repeat the offense, and forthwith 
railroaded to a “maison de sante”’ of 
the bug-house variety. The pub- 
lisher should be sand-bagged, lest 
he offend again. 

T. S. Dennison, Chicago. 





Sanford Kellogg, U. S. A., has 
given to the world a volume; a his- 
torical review of the tremendously 
stirring incidents of the campaign 
of “The Shenandoah Valley and 
Virginia, 1861-1865.” He has col- 
lated the facts into a volume of 
247 pages, and tells his story in a 
concise and most interesting man- 
ner. The book is well bound and is 
printed in very legible type. 

The Neale Publishing Co., N. Y. 





The Century Company has just 
issued a very beautiful volume, 
“Thackeray’s Letters to an Ameri- 
can Family,” with an introduction 
by Lucy W. Baker. These letters 
cover the novelist’s first and sec- 
ond visits to America, and while 
their existence has been known for 
many years, they have been jeal- 
ously guarded from _ publication. 
They were originally addressed to 
a lady who is credited with the in- 
troduction. They give the reader 
an intimate glimpse of Thackeray 
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as the father, the friend and the 
man. Their continuity gives them 
almost the attractiveness of the 
novel, while the individuality and 
ability of the author of Vanity Fair 
should endear them to the heart of 
all readers of good literature. The 
book contains many interesting fac- 
similies, reproductions of the 
sketches, aud quaint, feminine hand- 
writing of the gifted scholar. This 
volume will make an exceedingly 
handsome and appropriate Christ- 
mas gift. 


The Century Co., New York. 





In a three hundred page volume, 
ex-President Grover Cleveland 
gives to the world, under the title 
of “Presidential Problems,” the 
story of the various momentous 
questions that were settled or par- 
tially settled during his incumbency 
of the chief magistracy of the na- 
tion. The book is written in Mr. 
Cleveland’s inimitable style. Terse, 
vigorous sentences and succinct and 
clear argument. It matters but lit- 
tle what our prejudice or predilec- 
tion may be, we cannot help admir- 
ing the statesmanship and ability 
of the great American Fisherman. 
The book touches upon the condi- 
tions involved in the Venezuelan 
difficulty, the Chicago Riots of 1894, 
the Bond issue and other “para- 
mount” questions, the actual sub- 
jects which taxed the executive’s 
wisdom, judgment and strength. 

The Century Co., New York. 





Tudor Jenks is to the fore with a 
volume called “Captain John 
Smith.” It is ornamental and in- 
teresting. The cover is a marvel of 
the cover designer’s art. The book 
itself is borrowed from the writ- 
ings of Captain John Smith, and it 
is a clear, plain, accurate, unbiased 
biography. It is nevertheless a 
story which cannot fail to interest 
and thrill every lad who reads it. It 
is illustrated with reproductions 
from old prints, and the frontispiece 
is a picture of the gentleman who 


is the pride and glory of all the long 
line of Smiths, half-breed and 
otherwise. A splendid gift for a 
boy. 

The Century Co., New York. 





Kindly Dr. S. Weir Mitchell tells 
in the form of an autobiography 
“The Youth of Washington,” a book 
which will stand unique among all 
the publications of the year. Dr. 
Mitchell has endeared himself to 
an immense constituency by his 
“Hugh Wynne,” and other equally 
interesting books. “The Youth of 
Washington” cannot be classed as 
history, nor does it belong in the 
domain of fiction. It would be odd 
if, in after years, it was accepted 
as such! For nothing is easier to 
imagine than Washington in his old 
age, sitting down at the study ta- 
ble in Mount Vernon and recording, 
solely for his own use, the events 
of his boyhood. If it were not for 
the fact that it is well known that 
he was a strenuous old gentleman, 
very much given to the joys of so- 
ciety, such an idea might gain cur- 
rency. Washington lead a more 
strenuous life than any of the presi- 
dents who have followed him, and 
yet there never was a State affair 
of prominence enough to beguile 
him from the dance or the conversa- 
tion of a pretty and brilliantly en- 
dowed woman. He was a gallant, 
a gentleman, a scholar, a states- 
man, and, as I said before, the 
most strenuous of all the presidents. 





“Poems by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning,” is a very beautiful little 
reprint, forming No. 2 of the Red 
Letter Library. Alice Meynell 
writes a short appreciative intro- 
duction. As a handy volume and 
well chosen withal, this edition may 
be thoroughly recommended. 

Published by H. M. Caldwell 
Co., Boston. 





“About Animals” is a book for 
children who like animals, and 
want to know more about them. The 
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stories have been printed before, 
for they are here re-told from St. 
Nicholas, and edited by M. H. Car- 
ter, of the Department of Science 
of the New York Training School 
for Teachers. It is well printed, 
fairly well illustrated, and should 
be found very pleasing. 

Published by the Century Co., 
New York. 





“The Mercies of the Sacred 
Heart,” by the Very Rev. Alex. 
MacDonald, is a _ collection of 
“twelve sermons for the first Fri- 
days.” It is a technical book on de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart, and 
must assuredly be of great value, 
not alone to the priest of the Cath- 
olic faith, for whom it is undoubt- 
edly intended, but to preachers and 
parsons of all denominations. 

John F. Wagner, N. Y. 





Miss Annie Hobson has given us 
a quaint and winsome book in “In 
Old Alabama.” It is a very curi- 
ous and accurate delineation of ne- 
gro character. One of the charac- 
ters, “Miss Mouse,” the “little black 
merchant,” is the narrator of some 
exceedingly good stories, all of them 
centering about herself, forming a 
humorous and remarkable picture 
of life in a small Southern town. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 


“The Pan- 

The Panama Canal ‘ama Canal 
Question. Question, a 
Plea for Co- 


lombia,” is the title of a brief in 
pamphlet form. The name of the 
publisher is not given, and it is 
supposed the Colombian authori- 
ties are responsible for its publica- 
tion. If the author intended to re- 
open the Panama Canal question 
through the intermediary of this 
special plea, it is very doubtful if 
it has made any impression. It is 
barely possible that this volume is 
being used as a political document 
to discredit the administration. 
There seems to be a desire on the 
part of some good people, who live in 
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the land of dreams, to absolutely re- 
fuse to accept accomplished fact 
as impossible of argument. The 


‘Philippines and the Panama Ca- 


nal belong in this category, and are 
incidental to the march of civiliza- 
tion. We cannot retrograde. We 
must go forward, and our national 
responsibilities will go on increas- 
ing. We cannot wipe them out. 
We must face them! Americans 
are building the Panama Canal, and 
Colombia’s_ grafting little bubble 
Government was brushed away be- 
cause it was a pestiferous insect, an 
assistant to the miasma and the 
fever that the French canal construc” 
tors had been unable to counteract. 
The incident is closed. 

Among the suc- 
cessful Califor- 
nia writers, none 
has had such sudden vogue as Mir- 
iam Michelson, author of “In the 
Bishop’s Carriage.” She began her 
career as a dramatic critic for the 
San Francisco newspapers and later 
was quite a star as the “special” 
writer for the Sunday papers. She 
still resides in the city by the Gol- 
den Gate, although for a little more 
than two years she was attached to 
the staff of the “North American,” 
at Philadelphia. During this time 
she cemented her relations with 
the magazines, and thence it was 
but an easy step into novel writing. 
“In the Bishop’s Carriage” is one of 
the year’s best selling books. 

Not content with the initial suc- 
cess, Miss Michelson now comes 
te the public with a novel called 
“The Madigans.” In this she uses 
the same “pretty” wit she so aptly 
brought to bear on the warp and 
woof of the first successful , effort 
from her pen. She is a quiet, sar- 
castic and trenchant humorist. This 
wit pops out in the intellectual (?) 
struggles between the Madigans— 
count them, eight of ’em—six girls 
and two boys, one of them is only 
four years old. It is a very readable 
and jolly book, and the illustrations 
by Mr. Orson Lowell add not a lit- 


The Madigans. 
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tle to the attractiveness of a well- 
bound and beautifully printed vol- 
ume. 

The Century Co., New York. 





A General Glossary to Shakes- 
peare’s Works, by Alexander Dyce. 
—Adapted for reference to the Cam- 
bridge text. An indispensible book 
of reference for all students of 
Shakespeare, edited by the famous 


English scholar and critic, Rev. 
Alexander Dyce (1798-1869), and 
here reprinted from the latest 


devised edition of the original work, 
and adapted to the needs of modern 
readers. Two thick volumes are 
compiled in one volume of nearly 
goo pages with excellent paper, large 
clear type, and wide margins. The 
illustrations include full-page por- 
traits of Shakespeare and Dr. Dyce, 
and a group of eminent Shakespear- 
ian editors and commentators. This 
edition contains several important 
improvements over the original 
work, of which the following change 
is the most noteworthy: Dyce’s ref- 
erences for the illustrative quota- 
tions from Shakespeare are only to 
volume and page of his own edition. 
For these, which are useless except 
to owners of the Dyce edition, ref- 
erences to particular play, with act, 
scene and line (Cambridge number- 
ing), or the particular poem, with 
title and line, have been substituted. 
Those who are at all familiar with 
this dictionary of the principal words 
and phrases used by the great Eliz- 
abethan dramatist, do not need to 
be reminded of its exceptional con- 
venience and value. It is now for 
the first time readily accessible to 
the book buyer of limited means. 

One volume, cloth, 8vo, _ illus- 
trated. Same, one-half morocco, $5. 

Dana Estes & Co., publishers, 
Boston. 





“The First American King,” by 
George Gordon Hastings is a book 
in which the author describes the 
re-awakening of his characters af- 
ter a lapse of years in which he 
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finds that the present aggressive at- 
titude of the great trusts and cor- 
porations has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a monarchy in_ the 
United States. The story, while it 
may not suit your fancy, certainly 
reflects the ideas of many who see 
in the present conditions fertile 
ground tor just such a consumma- 
tion. It will hold your interest to 
the end, and though the reader may 
not in any one particular entertain 
the same ideas as the versatile au- 
thor, he may at least pass a delight- 
ful two hours of profitable reading 
in his company. 

' The Smart Set Publishing Co., 
New York. 





William Le Queux, the author of 
the “Closed Book,’ The Smart Set 
Publishing Co., has been decorated 
by King Victor Emmanuel with 
the “Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy.” The King very 
ccnsiderately recognizes the author 
with the highest distinction in his 
gift. 





Brand Whitlock has written an 
unusually interesting novel and has 
chosen to give it an unusual and 
lucky title. It is called “The Happy 
Average. It is a good, sane book, 
telling of the struggles of a young 
man to achieve a competency, to 
shine in his chosen profession, in a 
little town, his subsequent removal 
te Chicagy, his success as a news- 
paper man and his ambition, as yet 
ungratified, to become a lawyer of 
note. There are sidelights on union- 
ism, and the dialogue throughout 
the book is far better than usual. 
The book is entirely devoid of the 
sensational, is well written and in- 
teresting, and is another novel that 
calls for a sequel. It cannot be that 
Mr. Whitlock intends to leave his 
hero where he did leave him. There 
must be thousands of impression- 
able young people, and old ones, for 
the matter of that, who are wonder- 
ing what the sensible young hero- 
ine and the specially gifted young 
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man will do afterward in Chicago. 
This book is well worth reading. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


“Phe Closed Book,” by William 
Le Queux, is a corroboration of a 
theory advanced by an Italian sa- 
vant regarding Lucrezia Borgia. It 
is the special pleader’s invocation 
in favor of what he is pleased to con- 
sider a much abused woman. It is 
clever, and makes out the cold- 
blooded murderess a victim of bit- 
ter circumstance. 

“The Closed Book” itself is the 
ancient record of one Godfrey Lovel, 
an English mercenary in the service 
of Lucrezia. This old manuscript, 
besides vindicating the lady of the 
Borgias, at the expense of her 
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brother and father, reveals the Eng- 
lish hiding-place of the lost Borgia 
jewels and the famous Borgia poi- 
son, whose secret, lost to the world 
after their deaths, during their lives 
enabled this family to attain almost 
supreme power by the simple pro- 
cess of eliminating all who stood in 
their way—by the touch of a glove 
or a ring or a glass and the mysteri- 
ous death of the victim, sometimes 
not until a month had gone by. The 
who finds this 
manuscript becomes involved not 
only in an exciting treasure-hunt, 
full of mysteries, intrigue and sud- 
den death, but also in a charming 
love affair. And both his quests 
come to a most satisfactory ending. 

The Smart Set Publishing Co., 
New York. $1.50. 





BOOKS FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON 


Summary in Brief by Pierre N. Beringer 


Max Pemberton is at it again with an 
entrancing volume called ‘“‘Beatrice of Ven- 
ice.’’ It will be remembered that we had 
a pleasant half day with this author in 
“A Garden of Swords,’ and any reader 
may depend upon an enjoyable season with 
him and his latest effort. The illustrations 
are splendidly done. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 





“Zelda Dameron” is another of the holi- 
day books. It has a “glad cover’ and its 
illustrations are very artistic, being in the 
latest three color effects. The story is by 
Meredith Nicholson, the pictures by John 
Cecil Clay. It is a very pretty story, and 
the love passages in it are very entertain- 
ing. It will hold your interest from start 
to finish, and you will wish to read the 
story of Zelda Dameron, her father, kind 
old Rodney Merriam and Morris Leighton 
again and again. 

The Bobbs-Merrill 
lis. 


Company, Indianapo- 





Californians should be interested in Mrs. 
Alice Prescott Smith’s “Off the High- 
way,” because it is a California story, a 
romance of the fruit farms. Mrs. Smith 
draws character well, and in her novel has 
produced a very cheerful work. In this she 
has interwoven the experiences of two 


pairs of lovers, and when the tale is toid 
they are “happy ever afterward.’’ Mrs. 
Smith is the author of the ‘‘Legatee,’”’ and 
it will be remembered that this book had 
a great run. The book is unillustrated. It 
is beautifully bound in green and pink, 
a wild rose pattern, and may be depended 
upon as a pleasing present for the young 
person in the household. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $1.50. 





General Charles King is our national 
military writer, and age does not seem to 
dim his faculty. ‘Comrades in Arms’ is 
his latest, and it is as good as any of the 
work he has done since the old days on 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, when Charley 
Boynton advised him to “be an author.”’ 
The book is full of situations that will 
hold the reader, and as I said before, it 
it as good as anything General King has 
done, except “A Knight of Columbia,”’ 
which is the worst he has ever attempted. 

The Hobart Company, New York. 





Josiah Royce gives us a final review of 
“Herbert Spencer,’’ in the book of that 
name. It is an enjoyable volume from the 
standpoint of those who love the language 
for the language’s sake. It is a masterly 
treatise on Spencer’s contribution to the 
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thought of nations, written after the pub- 
lication of his autobiography, together with 
an interesting chapter of personal reminis- 
cences of James Collier, for nine years the 
amanuensis of the gifted scholar and for 
ten years his assistant. 

Fox, Duffield & Co., 
York. $1.25. 


East 2ist St, New 





When you are making your selection of 
gifts, and you have that bright particu- 
lar young woman in mind—you know the 
one I mean— don’t forget to look at “The 
Fusser’s Book.” It is a unique publica- 
tion, and one that will interest you. It 
is not as deep as a well, but it contains 
much wisdom. Its illustrations are fine; 
and it is an ornament to any household. 
The “rules” of the book are by Anna Arch- 
bald Georgina Jones, and the pictures by 
Florence Wyman. It’s a_ splendid little 
thing, and the young woman aforesaid will 
thank you heartily for it on Christmas Day. 

Fox, Duffield & Co., New York. Tic. 





Do you remember how your eyes glistened, 
how you held your breath when the “pa- 
ter’’ handed around the books at Christ- 
mas time when you were a “kid?’’ I re- 
member I made my escape with my treas- 
ure to the farthest corner of the attic, and 
read every line, and came down late to 
dinner, lunchless and unhungry. Glen 
MacDonough and Alice Chapin have given 
us just such a book in ‘Babes in Toyland.” 
If you want to please the children and 
at the same time give them something 
that will last the year, and until another 
wonder comes along, let them rest awhile 
in Toyland with the “babes.’’ The book is 
full of magnificent illustrations in color, 
upon which no pains have been spared, 
and it will interest young and old. 

Fox, Duffield & Co., New York. $1.50. 





“Love Triumphant” is a very pretty little 
volume of catchy verse. It sings of love 
in every phase and it sings in tune. It is 
by Frederick Lawrence Knowles. The 
cover design is by Marion L. Peabody. 

Dana Estes & Co., Boston, Mass. $1. 





“Little almond Blossoms.’’—A charming 
and original book of stories of Chinese 
boys and girls, by an author who depicts 
them from life. The scenes are laid prin- 
cipally in Chinatown, San Francisco, and 
the experiences of the little Mongolians will 
delight all juvenile readers. The books 
are faithfully illustrated from photographs. 

By Jessie Juliet Knox. With sixteen il- 
lustrations from photographs of Chinese 
children in California. Little, Brown & 
Co., Publishers. $1.50. 

The literary world will be glad to hear 
the news that my friend Charles Warren 
Stoddard fias another book off the Press, 
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and that it is a South Sea ‘story. It is 
called “The Island of Tranquil Delights.” 
From the seclusion of his residence in Cam- 
bridge, the sweet song has been sent forth 
to greet the world. It is a wild thing, 
a fresh thing about the summer seas; it 
is full of tropic color and fragrance, and 
it should meet a warm welcome from his 
California friends. Stoddard writes as well 
as he ever did, and I am sorry I tried to 
bury him during the year. Caesar is him- 
self again, thank you. 

Herbert B. Turner & Co., 
street, Boston. $1.00. 
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I do not know how John Oliver Hobbs hit 
upon the title to her new book, “The Vine- 
yard.”’ It has little to do with the text 
except it may be that her lovers have each 
a case of sour grapes on hand, and that 
the very interesting young men marry 
the girls they do not really care for, and 
the young women marry the men they 
least liked, except in the case of that sickly 
and passionate young woman, Miss Trede- 
gar. She achieves, arrives, conquers, but 
all the rest of them get shop-worn goods. 
The story may be true to life, and is 
exceedingly well written. It is epigram- 
matic, and will hold your interest from 
start to finish. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 





“The Basket Woman.’’—This is a collec- 
tion of stories from the California desert, 
of Indians and coyotes, ranches and cattle 
men, miners and others. Over them there 


is the glamour of Mrs. Austin’s rare power 
as a story teller, and the brilliant setting 
of the Sierra Nevadas. ‘‘The Basket Wo- 
man’”’ might almost be called The Jungle 
Book of the West, not only on account of 
its subject, but on account of its style and 
spirit. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers. 
Price, $1.50. 





Percy E. Newberry is a very prolific 
writer, and his books, the ‘Beni .Hassaa,”’ 
“El Bershesh,”’ and ‘“‘The Amherst Papyri,’’ 
have made him a host of friends. In his 
latest work, “A Short History of Ancient 


Egypt,’”’ he has the collaboration of John 
Garstang, author of the “Third Egyptian 
Dynasty,” etc. The work is very attrac- 


tive, and will meet the approval of all who 

desire to study Egyptian archaeology and 

the latest researches of scholars in a dis- 

tinctly dignified and charming style. 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.20. 


“Your Loving Nell.”—The title of this 
rather singular book is, to say the least, 
highly indicative of its contents—it is lov- 
ing. The letters which make up the vol- 
ume are edited by Mabel Wagner. They 
were written by Mrs. Nelly Gore, whose 
tragic death in Paris several years ago at- 
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tracted considerable attention at the time. 
These letters were written by Mrs. Gore, 
who was studying music at the time in 
Europe. She studied under some of ue 
greatest teachers of Vienna and Paris, and 
‘there is an undeniable charm about her 
letters to the ones left behind at home. As 
pictures of student life in Vienna and 
Paris, they are excellent. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $1. 





Martha Kean tells us the story of a pil- 
grimage to Brittainy by a clever American 
woman and her children. This is a story 
that will be a delight for old and young, 
for all seasons and all times. It tells 
of trips to Saint Malo, Dinard, Cancale, 
and Jersey, and the whole is beautifully 
illustrated, from snap shots by the author. 
The book is one of the most attractive 
of the holiday publications, and the cover 
is in three colors. 


The Century Co. $1.20. 





Happily timed for the gift season, Ruth 
McEnery Stuart’s “Sonny,” sweetest and 
tenderest of books, is just issued in new 
form. The illustrations are by Fanny Y. 
Cory, and in that clever illustrator’s most 
attractive and sympathetic vein. Then, too, 
there is a dainty initial to begin each chap- 
ter. Fourteen editions of ‘“‘Sonny’’ have 
been printed since it first appeared eight 
years ago; and still the publishers’ books 
show that the demand keeps up steadily 
year after year. This attractive new dress 
must make the little volume more of a 
favorite than ever. 

The Century Co., 


New York. $1.25. 





The reading world, men, women and 
children, will remember Mary Mapes Dodge. 
She is woven in our childhood, and we 
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love her. She has just written a book of 
“Poems and Verses.’’ Here is one at ran- 
dom that is particularly seasonable: 

Oh, the beauty of the Christ-child; 

The gentleness, the grace, 

The smiling, loving tenderness, 

The infantile embrace! 

All babyhood he holdeth, 

All motherhood enfoldeth, 

Yet who hath seen his face? 

Oh, the nearness of the Christ-child 

When for a sacred space 

He nestles in our very homes,— 

Light of the human race. 

We know him and we love him; 

No man to us need prove him— 

Yet who hath seen his face? 

These are just the verses one would ex- 
pect from Mary Mapes Dodge, simple, sym- 
pathetic poems, touching all the varied in- 
terests of the home and fields, youth and 
old age, in joy and sorrow. Perhaps no 
living writer can claim more friends than 
Mary Mapes Dodge; and the sweet serenity 
and sunny cheer which characterize her 
life breathe from every page of this, her 
latest book. 

The Century Co., 


New York. $1.20. 





How much we have enjoyed Charles Mar- 
riott’s books. His latest is ‘“‘Genevra,’’ and 
it is the story of a Cumberland girl who 
has all the usual experiences in the life 
of a healthy, strong young woman except 
her love affair, which comes to her at 
twenty-nine. She then has all the ex- 
periences of previous years, that may have 
been ‘‘coming to her’ at one fell swoop. 
She feels ambition, shame, disappointment 
and finally love, and is an example of hu- 
man, pulsating womanhood. An enjoyable 
book. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 





ALPHA AND OMEGA 





BY HERMAN: E. KITTREDGE 


Upon the 


lap of Eve Day laid his tired head, 


The sun a scene of molten splendor drew; 
The first lone star its twinkling glory shed: 
Eve pressed upon Day’s brow a kiss of dew. 
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An 18 mile an hour and over clip. 


THE AUTO-BOAT 








THE LATEST FAD 





BY ALEX 


OTOR boating is yet in its 
infancy in this country, and 
is growing into favor among 

the Eastern sport-loving fraternity 
with a Barney Oldfield speed. Sport- 
ing Paris has gone motor boat crazy, 
and the auto boat has now become 
the fad among the wealthy of our 
land. “Auto-boatists” are plentiful 
on the Atlantic, and it will not be 
long before the new sport will take 
a firm hold on the Pacific Coast. 
“The auto boats are bound to come,” 
said a prominent adherent of the new 
speed craft, “and no doubt you 
know we are Some years behind our 
Eastern brothers in boats.” 
Boats of speed promise as much 
utility and popularity on the water 
as the automobile has attained on 
the land, and the often expressed 
opinion of Jay Gould that traveling 
by water way is the ideal method, 
is being realized. The development 
of the automobile having demon- 
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strated the possibilities of explosive 
gasoline engines for vehicle propul- 
sion, their application to marine 
work has followed, as a matter of 
course. 

Great is the thrilling joy of this 
new sport, and gliding through the 
water almost noiselessly and with- 
out the slightest commotion at a 
twenty miles an hour clip, adds much 
to the delight of motor boating. 
There are no teams to pass, no 
ditches to look out for, no fines for 
speeding; in fact, automobiling in 
the water is not nearly as heavy a 
financial loss to the legatees as a 
well-built, speedy motor car would 
be. Auto boat enthusiasts contend 
that their craft is the safest and most 
seaworthy model built, and hold up 
as their example the United States 
torpedo buats, which are built on the 
same model design. 

A motor boat is the New York 
girl’s latest fad, and many of the 
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society girls are going in for this 
exhilarating sport, following the ex- 
ample of the first water chauffeur, 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 
The great motor king’s wife named 
her craft “Hard Boiled Egg,” be- 
cause it couldn’t be beaten. 

The fever of ocean racing has been 
keen since the offer of C. L. Char- 
ley, of Paris, of a prize of $10,000 for 
the motor boat which shall succeed 
in making a trip across the Atlantic 
Ocean between Havre and New 
York. Many are the enthusiasts 
who are building boats to race 
across the salty ocean, and _ the 
Transatlantic race will no doubt at- 
tr#t the attention of the whole 
world, and if successful will make 
the automobile boat one of the most 
marketable of the products of mod- 
ern engineering skill. 

In local motor boatdum, there was 
up to a few months ago but one en- 
thusiast. Now that number has 
grown to nearly a dozen, and is con- 
tinually growing as other speed- 
lovers are introduced to the latest 
sport. 

Three genuine automobile boats 
are owned on the Coast, while there 
are numerous compromises. The 
difference between the automobile 
boat and the compromise is princi- 
pally in the shape of the boat after 
the. waist, the torpedo model being 
perpetually flat, while the compro- 
mise has a round bottom. 

S. D. Rogers, the father of motor 
boating on this Coast, has for sev- 
eral months astounded the yachts- 
men and boatmen in general on the 
bay with his auto boat “Rogenko,” 
which craft has developed remark- 
able speed. Roger’s auto boat is 
moored off the San Francisco Yacht 
Club at Sausalito, and its racy ap- 
pearance attracts much attention. 
The boat is 40 feet long, 5 feet beam 
and is equipped with a 25 horse- 
power “Buffalo” engine. In the 
official speed test over a surveyed 
course, around Tiburon point, and 
over the Government course, the 
“Rogenko” developed a speed of 
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185g miles an hour, and her owner 
claims she can travel at a 20 mile an 
hour clip. H, L. Rich’s “Hazel” at 
Eureka is a boat similar to the 
Roger’s craft, being also equipped 
with a Buffalo engine. 

William S. Tevis, one of the first 
motorists on the Coast, is a strong 
enthusiast of the speed launch, and 
not satisfied with a 12 mile an hour 
craft, has had a new auto boat con- 
structed with a speed of nearly 18 
miles an hour. The Tevis boat is 
a Dolphin model, which differs from 
the regulation auto boat in the shape 
on the water line, the torpedo or mo- 
tor boat being curved on the sides 
while the Dolphin model is a straight 
wedge designed by Fred S. Knock 
of New Jersey. 

Allan Pollok’s “St. Francis” is 
one of the handsomest speed laun- 
ches on the Coast, and Mr. Pollck 
has become very enthusiastic over 














S. D. Rogers steering the ‘‘Rogenko.” 
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motor boating. The “St. Francis” 
listed with the Corinthian fleet is a 
44 foot boat with a 35 horse-power 
engine and a speed of 12 miles an 
hour. It comprises a fore and aft 
cabin, cockpit, engine house and 
dressing room with everything com- 
plete. 

Many owners of gasoline launches 
on the Pacific Coast are interesting 
themselves in motor boats. The con- 
ditions for the sport are better here 
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than in the East. The season is 
longer on the Pacific, for, barring 
rain, the auto boats can run all the 
winter, while in the East most of 
the rivers and lakes are frozen up. 
The conditions on the Coast also ex- 
cel those on Eastern bodies of water 
after the trade winds have died out. 

It will not be long before the auto- 
mobile boat will hold sway on the 
water as the horseless_ carriage 
rules on the land. 





The Diversified Products and Industries of Two 


Great Counties, Santa Barbara and Ventura 





BY INEZ BUCKNER, Winner of Second Prize Essay, Santa Barbara High School, Freshman Class 











Sam F. Batdorf, winner of first prize essay 
in the Overland Monthly Essay Contest. 


HE two great counties, Santa 
Barbara and Ventura, are cer- 
tainly as beautiful, healthful 
and productive as one could desire. 
In his “Barbariana,’ Dr. Jack- 
son, the eminent divine, says: “One 


who has lived in the temperate zone 
may write down the names of all 
the fruits he ever saw, and then 
add to the list all those whose mem- 
ory can recall out of the books he 
has read, and he shall be reason- 
ably sure of finding them here.” 
Fruits from Mexico and South 
America, from China and Japan, 
from Italy, France, Spain and In- 
dia, here prosper side by side. In 
the orchard may be found the apple, 
orange, peach, loquat, pear, cus- 
tard - apple, lemon, persimmon, 
prune and fig; also quinces, pome- 
granates, limes, citrons, guavas, 
grapes of all varieties, raspberries, 
loganberries and blackberries, ba- 
nanas, dates and pineapple grow 
here, though not very abundantly, 
while in the garden are fruits from 
every zone with strawberries every 
month in the year. 

The mild winters and cool sum- 
mers are especially favorable for 
the culture of the lemon. Those 
raised here excel all others. Some 
of them are marketed by the grow- 
ers, but most of them are handled 
through the packing houses of the 
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various fruit companies, and the 
Lemon Growers’ Exchange. The 
lemon is an “all the year round” 
product, so that the grower is re- 
ceiving returns at all times through- 
out the year. 

The olive tree also holds a very 
conspicuous place. Santa Barbara 
County is especially adapted to the 
culture of the olive. It will grow 
and thrive on all the different kinds 
of soil. The demand both for olive 
oil and pickled olives is increasing 
each year, as people learn the value 
of the olive, both as food and medi- 
cine. 

Both counties, but especially Ven- 
tura, are noted for beans and the 
sugar beet. 

The main bean fields are between 
Santa Maria and Guadalupe. They 
have yieldéd as high as forty cen- 
tals per acre, but the average yield 
is from twelve to thirty centals. The 
most abundant are the small white 
and all colored varieties. The av- 
erage price is two dollars per cen- 
tal, and the income sometimes 
amounts to eighty or ninety dollars 
per acre. 

At Betteravia, eight miles from 
Santa Maria, there is a large sugar 
refinery with a capacity of five 
hundred tons per day. The raising 
of sugar beets for this factory has 
been a great industry for the farm- 
ers. About 2,000 tons were raised 
in the past season, which brought 
four dollars and fifty cents per ton. 

The second largest sugar factory 
in the world is at Oxnard, which 
has a capacity of two thousand tons 
per day. 

Lompoc is greatly noted for its 
elegant apples and potatoes. 

Although the apple industry is 
youthful, the oldest apple orchard 
in Lompoc Valley being but fifteen 
years old, it is a very profitable one. 
The apples of this valley took first 
premiums at Chicago, Sacramento 
and New Orleans. The annual ship- 
ments are rapidly increasing, and 
now amount to from sixty to sev- 
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enty-five carloads. The value of 
the crop for 1903 was about $25,000. 
Apple growing may one day be the 
most profitable industry of Lompoc 
Valley. 

Potatoes, too, are very profitable 
in this valley. The famous Lom- 
poc Burbanks are known as a su- 
perior variety of potato, and are in 
great demand in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara. In 
1903, 300,000 centals were raised, 
and were valued at $30,000. The 
average yield is from seventy-five 
to one hundred sacks per acre, and 
the average price from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar per sack. 

Livestock is an exceedingly pro- 
fitable industry. Many horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs have _ been 
raised. Few sheep are raised now, 
but there were $200,000 worth of 
beef cattle, $20,000 worth of horses 
and $20,000 worth of hogs raised in 
1903. That this is a good stock 
country is shown by the fact that 
many of the largest cattlemen bring 
their cattle here for growing and 
fattening, from other places. 

Another very important product 
of the two counties is the walnut. 
The first walnut orchard in these 
counties was planted at Carpenteria, 
a beautiful little valley near Santa 
Barbara, in 1858. The undertaking 
was a success from the beginning, 
and nowhere are finer nuts _pro- 
duced than in the Goleta and Car- 
penteria Valleys. The walnuts are 
in great demand, and there is con- 
siderable competition among the 
commission men of San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and the Eastern cities 
for them. 

The beautiful Ojai Valley lies at 
the foot of the Coast Range, and 
between the Ventura River and its 
tributary, Nordhoff Creek. It is 
one of the most picturesque of the 
natural parks of California. It is 
merely diversified with orchards of 
apricots, peaches, with groves of 
hoary olive and fragrant orange. 
There are sulphur sprines here and 
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there, and each has a name and le- 
gend setting forth its special virtue. 
In an article on the Ojai Valley, in 
the Overland Monthly, F. W. Reid 
says: “The iron spring cures cranks, 
gout and nightmare. There is a 
remedy for everything from insom- 
nia to insolvency.” 

There are also Veronica mineral 
water springs near Hope ranch, 
Santa Barbara. 

There are*oil wells at Summer- 
land, and near Santa Maria. Among 
the minerals about Lompoc Valley 
are asphaltum, asbestos, bitumin- 
ous rock, chrome, yellow — ochre, 
lime rock, feldspar, gypsum, diato- 
maceous earth, potter’s clay, cop- 
per, fire clay, glass sand, chalk, 
ball clays, opalite, mica and petrol- 
eum. 

The most important of these is 
petroleum. The prospecting for pe- 
troleum began here in 1901. The 
development has been slow; but two 
wells are now producing three hun- 
dred and fifty barrels per day, and 
five more wells are being put down. 
The deposit of oil sand in one well 
is six hundred feet in thickness. 

There is a deposit of fine quality 
of lime rock near Lompoc, from 
which three hundred carloads are 
shipped annually to the great beet 
sugar factories at Betteravia and 
Oxnard. 

From $50,000 to $100,000 of beach 
gold is taken from a black sand near 
Lompoc annually. Platinum is also 
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found in connection with the beach 
gold. 

The demand for poultry and eggs 
has rapidly increased until it has 
become a great industry. The city 
of Santa Barbara alone furnishes 
a market for many thousand dol-, 
lars worth a year. 

This is also a great bee country. 
No bee hives are needed here, the 
bees winter outside and gather pol- 
len and honey every month in the 
year. The honey finds a ready sale. 
The production for 1903, although 
below the average, was about fifty 
tons. There has been but one fail-» 
ure in the honey crop here in fif- 
teen years. Beeswax, too, is a very 
profitable branch of this industry. 

A large area in the Lompoc Val- 
ley is adapted to dairying. In 1903, 
800,000 pounds of butter Were made 
and sold for $200,000. The indus- 
try is of recent date in the valley 
proper. The older dairies are all 
located in the hills. The valley 
farms alone furnish $100,000 worth 
of milk annually. These dairy fa- 
cilities cannot be surpassed and 
they will be still more profitable as 
they adopt more scientific methods. 

The total income of one small 
valley in Santa Barbara County— 
Lompoc Valley—is $1,000,000 an- 
nually, from all products and indus- 
tries. Who can compute the total 


income from all the valleys of these 
wonderfully rich and fertile coun- 
ties? 
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BLACK DIAMOND 
A Hive of Enterprise 





BY JANET MACDONALD 


IFTY miles eastward from San 
Francisco, on the Contra Costa 
shore of Suisun Bay, at the 

confluence of the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento rivers, lies a tract of 
8,000 acres, still known by its origi- 
nal Spanish title, Rancho Los Me- 
danos, or “Ranch of the Sand 
Dunes.” 

The early history of this old Span- 
ish grant forms an interesting chap- 
ter in the annals of the State. 

In 1849, the Rancho Los Medanos 
passed from the Mesa family, the 
original Spanish settlers, into the 
hands of Colonel J. D. Stevenson 
and Dr. William Parker. Colonel 
Stevenson indulged ambitious de- 
signs for the future of the tract, and 
engaged General W. T. Sherman to 
survey a townsite. General Sherman 
accordingly surveyed, and plotted a 
town upon which Stevenson be- 


stowed the pretentious appellation 
of “New York of the Pacific.” 

The first actual settlers of the 
place were two brothers, Joseph H. 
and W. W. Smith, who, in July, 
1849, proceeded with their families 


to the projected metropolis and built 
a structure which was called the 
“New York House.” 

General Sherman received for his 
services $500 and ten town lots. The 
General did not share Stevenson’s 
roseate views as to the future of the 
place, for he promptly converted his 
holdings into cash. 

Other settlers arrived, and for a 
year or two “New York of the Pa- 
cific” was a thriving port. In those 
days business between San  Fran- 
cisco and the river towns was han- 
dled by sailing craft, many of which 
called at New York for provisions. 
Steamboats, however, soon sup- 
planted the slow sailing vessels, and 
with their advent, “New York of the 
Pacific” rapidly declined. In the 
course of time, its name was changed 
to New York Landing. The famous 
Black Diamond vein of cuai was dis- 
covered at Nortonville, six miies to 
the south, in 1859, and soon afte: 
wards a railroad was built from the 
mines to New York. For many 
years it was the shipping point for 
the coal from the Black Diamond 
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mine, and ultimately it dropped its 
original name and became known as 
Black Diamond. 

In 1882 a salmon cannery was es- 
tablished at Black Diamond by 
King, Morse & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco. Some years later the Sacra- 
mento River Packers’ Association 
established a cannery, which is still 
one of the leading industries of the 
town. 

Stevenson and Parker made an ef- 
fort in December, 1849, to have 
“New York of the Pacific” made the 
capital ot the State. They proposed 
to erect a capitol, Governor’s resi- 
dence and other buildings at a cost 
of $100,000. The project failed, how- 
ever, Vallejo being chosen in 1850 
as the seat of Government. 

The ownership of the Los Meda- 
nos Rancho thereafter passed 
through several hands. Pioche and 
Bayerque, the French bankers, suc- 
ceeded Stevenson and Parker in pos- 
session. They, in turn, gave it to 
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their head clerk, L. L. Robinson. 
Robinson spent a large amount. cf 
money on the property, building a 
handsome residence at Pittsburg 
Landing, and laying out and beauti- 
fying extensive grounds around it. 

About four years ago the tract 
was purchased by C. A. and G. W. 
Hooper, the well-known lumber 
men. 

The Hoopers were quick to per- 
ceive the immense possibilities of 
their newly-acquired holdings from 
a commercial point of view. Valu- 
able as were the 8,000 acres of fine 
land, the eye of the keen man 
of business discerned a potential 
value far greater. Two transconti- 
nental railroads crossed the grant, 
while its northern boundary con- 
sisted of six miles of deep water- 
front, with a channel close to shore, 
deep enough to carry vessels draw- 
ing seventeen feet of water. 

Soon after acquiring possession 
the Hoopers had surveyed and grad- 
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Black Diamond from the top of tank. 


ed a block of more than one hundred 
acres. A wharf was erected and a 
drying yard established for the pur- 
pose of drying redwood lumber and 
shingles. This experimental venture 
proved highly sucessful, the cli- 
mate, with its warm sunshine and 
drying winds, being found particu- 
larly adapted to the purpose. 

The consolidation of the redwood 
lumber interests of the State and 
the establishment at some advan- 
tageous point of a mammoth plan- 
ing mill plant had long been a pet 
project of Mr. C, A. Hooper. 

The Los Medanos grant, with its 
climatic conditions and transporta- 
tion facilities, met every require- 
ment of the case, and thus it came 
about that the Redwood Manufac- 


turers’ ‘Co., representing 12 of the 
leading redwood concerns of Cali- 
fornia was incorporated last year, 
and has erected just east of Black 
Diamond one of the largest and most 
complete planing mill, door, tank, 
and wooden pipe manufacturing 
plants in the United States. 

I saw here sufficient lumber to 
build a high wall completely around 
the entire Los Medanos Rancho and 
shingles enough to cover it. It is 
said that in the infancy of this en- 
terprise they counted their shin- 
gles by the 1,000, but now they count 
them by the acre, having at the 
present writing eleven acres. The 
wharves of the company extend goo 
feet along the banks, and are wide 
enough to accommodate 5 lines of 
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tramways. The track system also 
runs through the shingle and lum- 
ber yards and into the various build- 
ings, the trackage to-day represent- 
ing in round numbers eight miles. 
Already has the company experi- 
enced its initial lesson in the dan- 
gers accruing from fire, and have 
minimized its destructive power Dy 
the erection of buildings composed 
for the most part of concrete and cor- 
rugated iron. The land upon which 
the mill proper, lumber yards, etc., 
are built, is covered by a complete 
network of pipes, with fire hydrants 
at frequent intervals and hose carts 
are placed at various points; the 
water is pumped directly from the 





Tons of fish. 


river into a 100,000 gallon tank 70 
feet high, and at any moment the 
pump is ready for emergency. 
The electric power for running 
the planing mill and door and win- 
dow factories has four 80 _ horse- 
power horizontal tubular boilers. 
The boilers furnish steam to a 22x 
36 inch Corliss engine, capable of 
developing 300 horse-power. 
When one examines the beauty of 
natural*tedwood in doors and win- 
dows, and especially in all interior 
finishings one is prepared for the 
statement that already from all parts 
of the civilized world—and more 
particularly from -New- England— 
orders are pouring in for this rapid- 
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Cannery girls filling cans. 


ly growing favorite wood, until the 
already enormous capacity of this 
enterprising firm is insufficient for 
the demands made upon it, and they 
are obliged to utilize all of the time, 
day and night, in filling the most 
pressing and imperative orders. In 
addition, they are supplying mill 
lumber of all kinds, wooden water 
tanks, wooden pipe staves, siding, 
ceiling, etc,. in carload lots, straight 
om mixed. Other kinds of woods are 
not used to any appreciable degree, 
redwood proving superior for all 
purposes demanded in this trade. To 
the courtesy of Mr. D. C. Henny, 
the company’s genial and efficient 
manager, J] am indebted for an in- 
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Fourth St. Cottages. C. A. Hooper, proprietor. 


structive and interesting inspection 
of the mills, and even my compara- 
tively uneducated eye noted the ab- 
sence of the heavy, cumbersome ma- 
chinery which has been so conspicu- 
ous in fortrer mills which I have vis- 
ited ; ind@ee; the ease with which the 
entire plant is manipulated almost 
persuaded me-to apply for a posi- 
tion in thte Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Black Diamond mill. Following is a 
list of the différent companies com- 
bining to make this in the aggregate 
one of the best balanced and equip- 
ped of any company on the coast, 
and equal to any in the world. 
Outside of the herculean efforts 


of the Hoopers in placing so gigan- . 


tic an enterprise on a foundation 
so solid, they have found time to 
erect a fine hotel and 40 modern and 
artistic cottages; has established a 
bank, and given it a solid, substan- 


tial home in a fine up-to-date brick 
building, which looks the part it is 
destined to play in the future of this 
now thriving and prosperous town. 

A flour mill will be erected 
at once, capacity 200 barrels every 
24 hours, and last and greatest of all 
the Bowers Rubber Co. have bought 
I2 acres of ground, adjoining the 
home place—about 4,000 feet east 
of the lumber yard—and _ will 
there erect buildings and install ma- 
chinery that will constitute the 
largest rubber factory in the United 
States. 

Leaving this interesting history 
with regret even, since the subject 
is by no means exhausted, we retrace 
our steps, and pay our reverential 
respect to the old town of Black Dia- 
mond, the picturesque Italian col- 
ony, the largest Italian colony on 
the coast, settled. by swarthy Sicil- 
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ians, with costumes scintillant in 
gorgeous coloring, and dutiful, even 
in this American settlement, to all 
the customs of their Fatherland. 

The children attending the public 
schools learn English with reluc- 
tance, and having attained the age 
which I shall call commercial (i. e., 
when they are old enough to earn 
even a pittance), they are taken from 
school and put to work, when they 
resume their native tongue and their 
national costumes. Their fathers 
are fishermen, and are at home in 
the fishing season, and go north dur- 
ing the season there. They are easy- 
going, and are wiser than Ameri- 
cans, for they enjoy life, taking it 
for granted that it is a part of the 
original plan. 

The fishing industry was first in- 
troduced on this coast by Mr. A. 
Booth, one of the firm from Chicago, 
who had and still have business of 
international importance in this same 
line, which, without desire to be fa- 
cetious, might properly be called a 
“Fish Line.” In 1872 Mr. Booth or- 
ganized a company at Collinsville 
(opposite Black Diamond), and with 
the primitive methods at that time 
obtaining, canned 4,000 cases of sal- 
mon in a year’s time. The present 
company, with increased facilities 
and modern methods have canned 
1,500 cases in one day, which totals 
72,000 cans. 

At one time there were in active 
operation 16 canneries of salmon on 
the Sacramento river, but in 1885 a 
number of them dropped out, and 


the remainder amalgamated. In the 
year 1874, Mr. A. Booth left Cali- 
fornia for Astoria, and there laid the 
foundation of a business which is 
thriving and prosperous to-day. 
The present Black Diamond Com- 
pany, Mr. F. E. Booth president, as- 
sumed the business in 1879, and es- 
tablished 4 cann:ries. One at 
Chipps island, two at Collinsville, 
and one at Black Diamond which 
finally absorbed the other three, and 
has enjoyed many years of business 
prosperity, although the catch is not 
what it formerly was in California, 
the season being erratic and unre- 
liable. About four years since, Mr. 
Booth commenced furnishirg _ sal- 
mon to foreign trade, most larg-ly 
to Germany, and his business in t..is 
direction has increased to such an 
extent thyt he does comparatively 
little in canning, at the present time. 
Sweet pickle is the method em- 
ployed in the preparation of salmon 
for exportation, and the process is 
most interesting to every one ex- 
cepting the fish. First, the head is 
deftly severed from the body, the 
fish is slit down the back and the 
backbone removed intact, after 
which it is subjected to thorough 
washings; then it is put into 
a sweet pickle composed of salt and 
sugar, where it is allowed to remain 
for a fortnight, when it is again 
thoroughly washed and again packed 
in sweet pickle, but this time in 
barrels and is ready for shipment in 
cold storage steamers, and upon its 
arrival at its final destination it is 
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again put in cold storage, more re- 
liance being placed upon the cold 
storage than there is in the sweet 
pickle. 

It is now smoked and sold rapid- 
ly to an eager demand, for it is es- 
teemed a luxury and brings fancy 
prices. 

Mr, W. G. H. Croxon is the able 
and affable manager of the com- 
pany’s plant at Black Diamond. Mr. 
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Whilst pleasantly. describing the 
modus operandi of fish preservation, 
Mr. Croxon has frequently to ex- 
cuse himself in English, to give or- 
ders in Chinese and Italian, both na- 
tionalities being largely represent- 
ed. 

The Booth cannery is the factor 
in the old town, as the Hooper Mill 
is in the new Booth Company’s 
giving employment to the town, and 
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Contra Costa County Bank, Black Diam nd, the directors of which are D. A. Ben- 
der, M. Cody, A. Sbarboro, C. A. Hooper, Geo. W. Hooper, G. Guaragnello and W. J. 


Buchanon. G. Todaro, Cashier. 


Croxon is somewhat afraid of be- 
ing flattered, and I shall preface my 
remarks anent the works with ample 
apologies in case my natural incli- 
nation gets the better of my judg- 
ment, for it is my way to say plea- 
ant things, not departing from strict 
truth. The factory then is a model 


of cleanliness, and the work goes 
forward with clock-like precision. 
thereby giving to it the sustaining 
power of life. 

The Booth Company also owns 
the water supply of the town, and 
is making large improvements 
and materially enlarging the pres- 
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ent plant, a step made necessary by 
recent rapid growth and develop- 
ment of the town. 

Where Mr. Booth shines, however, 
is in the packing of his Crescent 
brand of broiled mackerel, and it is 
there that he deserves the thanks 
and appreciation of connoisseurs 
and epicurean appetites. I always 
think of them as Monterey sardines, 
because they are only Californian 
grown. 

Everything that grows here at- 
tains unusual size, and so it is with 
these poor misguided fish. They 
have outgrown their class, but they 
have retained all the delicious flavor 
which accounts for their popularity. 
I have found them in all of the first 
class hostelries, and am prepared 
to say that for a chafing dish deli- 
cacy, this overgrown sardine stands 
pre-eminent. I am _ prepared to 
prove the truth of my assertion by 
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furnishing free gratis recipes for 
chafing dish preparation. 

Socially, Black Diamond boasts 
two churches—Congregational and 
Catholic—a newspaper. The most 
important and interesting social 
topic of conversation at Black Dia- 
mond at present is the new Los Me- 
danos Club, a really ambitious so- 
cial innovation for a town number- 
ing only about 1800 inhabitants, a 
large proportion of whom are of for- 
eign birth. Here, however, is an or- 
ganized club, preparing to erect a 
handsome two-story club house 
with all modern conveniences and 
luxuries, and owning its own boat 
house, which is to be a feature of 
their entertainments. A $20,000 
school house, too, is on the tapis, and 
is soon to be constructed, whilst a 
system of sewerage is now the sub- 
ect which is turning gray the hair 
of the town fathers. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF CALIFORNIA 





BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 


USKIN has it that: “There 

R is a singular sense in which 
the child may peculiarly be 

said to be the father of the man. In 
many arts and attainments the first 
and last stages of progress, the in- 
fancy and the consummation, have 
many features in common; while the 
intermediate stages are wholly un- 
like either, and are farthest frein the 
right. We see the perfect ghild, the 
absolute beginner, using of necessity 
a broken, imperfect, inadequate line, 
which, as he advances, becomes 
gradually firm, severe and decided. 
Yet before he becomes a perfect ar- 
tist, this severity and decision will 
again be exchanged for a light and 
careless stroke which in many points 
will far more resemble that of his 
childhood than of his middle age. So 
it is in matters of opinion. Our first 
and last coincide, though on differ- 
ent grounds, it is the middle age 
which is farthest from the truth. 
Childhood often holds a truth in its 
feeble fingers, which the grasp of 
manhood cannot retain, which it is 
the pride of utmost age to recover.” 
This is a keen analysis of life and 
we find it applies with force in the 
question of education. The most 
serious age is that critical period 
when, physically and mentally, a 
change takes place in girl and boy. 
It is then that it becomes necessary 
to safeguard the ideals of tenderest 
youth and guide the faltering feet 
into paths of rectitude. Here it is 
that the need of the professional 
teacher, man or woman, comes in as 
a factor to shape the lives of the fu- 
ture man and woman into careers 
of dignity and worth. Ours is the 
age of the specialist and in no branch 
has man made such rapid strides in 
specialization as in pedagogy. The 
teacher of to-day must of necessity 
know much more than the teacher 


of years ago. He must be able to 
give his charge a sound general 
knowledge of all things and yet di- 
rect the pupils’ attention along 
whatever special lines that may be 
selected, unerringly and truthfully. 
“In literary and scientific teaching, 
the great point of economy is to 
give the discipline of it through 
knowledge which will immediately 
bear on practical life.’ “All profes- 
sors should be literal, and there 
should be less pride felt in peculiar- 
ity of employment, and more in ex- 
cellence of achievement.” 

“A single knot of quartz occur- 
ing in a flake of slate may alter the 
entire destinies of a mountain’s 
form. It may turn the little rivulet 
of water to the right or left, and 
that little turn will be to the future 
direction of the gathering stream 
what the touch of a finger on the 
barrel of a rifle would be to the di- 
rection of a bullet. Each succeeding 
year increases the importance of 
every determined form, and arranges 
in masses yet more and more har- 
monious, the promontories shaped 
by the sweeping of eternal water- 
falls. 

“The importance of the results 
thus obtained by the slightest 
change of direction in the infant 
streamlets, furnishes an interesting 
type of the formation of human char- 
acters by habit.” 

If it is important that each step 
be guided by the mind of a master 
who will look to the individual pos- 
sibilities in the student it is also of 
importance that this formative per- 
iod be passed in a congenial climate 
and in absolutely frictionless sur- 
roundings. 

California, with its smiling skies, 
its sunshine and its flowers, its 
balmy climate and its variea and 
diversified landscape offers the ideal 
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conditions necessary to the estab- 
lishment of institutions of learning. 
Parents, in the East, desirous of 
sending their children to good 
schools, away from the rigorous 
cold winters, may safely do so in 
the full knowledge that the schools 
are the best in the land. California 
is full of good schools and from San 
Francisco to San Diego, “from the 
Sierras to the Sea,” one need feel 
but an embarrassment of choice. 

As civilization advances the priv- 
ate schools become a necessity for 
the grammar and high schools of 
overcrowded cities soon become con- 
gested and careful parents invar- 
iably seek the individual attention, 
the refined surroundings, and the 
broader culture which the private 
school furnishes their children. 

California’s young eyes have been 
far seeing in this matter of educa- 
tion, and San Francisco ranks with 
the Atlantic cities in the high grade 
of her private schools. 

Among the most favorably known 
is Irving Institute, a boarding and 
day school for girls, in the handsome 
building on California and Buchanan 
streets. 

Over twenty-five years ago Rev. 
Edward Church founded the school 
in the Mission. Mr. Church was well 
adapted by education and ability to 
undertake the task, and his talented 
wife was an able second. 

The school grew steadily and 
soon became one of our leading in- 
stitutions, patronized by the best 
families on the coast. Six years ago 
it was removed to its present fav- 
orable position. 

It is a common saying that “the 
girls of Irving know something.” It 
is certain that while they have been 
taught the refined and courteous 
graces of true womanhood, many 
have distinguished themselves in 
art, music and literature, those ac- 
credited to the colleges always tak- 
ing high standing. 

Mr. Church, greatly honored and 
beloved, laid down his life work two 
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years ago and last month went to 
his last rest. 

Mrs. Church will continue the In- 
stitute exactly on the same lines as 
hitherto, the efficient corps of twen- 
ty teachers having been retained and 
Mr. and Mrs. George Herbert Kel- 
logg, so well and favorably known, 
will be acting principals as they have 
been for two years. 

Mrs. Kellogg’s large circle of 
friends have long recognized her as 
a woman of great executive ability 
and intelligent sympathy with young 
people. Her high ideals are influen- 
ces in the present success of the in- 
stitution. 

In token of the esteem in which 
they hold their “school father” the 
“Irving Club” and “Irving Alumnae 
Association” are combining to erect 
a beautiful mosaic glass window in 
one of our large churches as a mem- 
orial to the Rev. Edward Bentley 
Church. 

HEALD’S BUSINESS COL- 
LEGE—This institution of learning 
has turned out thousands of gradu- 
ates who are to be found everywhere 
among the haunts of commerce,— 
bright young men and women who 
owe their positions and start in life 
to the training and fostering which 
they received in this college. 

Heald’s is business-like, honest 
and efficient. It has established and 
impressed the Bryant and Stratton 
methods into the business of the en- 
tire Pacific Coast. It has proven its 
worth by forty years of successful, 
practical work. 

In a very short time young per- 
sons may become expert in short- 
hand, bookkeeping, typewriting, tel- 
egraphy, penmanship, and acquire 
a general business knowledge at a 
comparatively small expense. 

Heald’s School of Mines and En- 
gineering gives the pupil both a the- 
oretical and practical education in 
Civil, Mining, Electrical, Steam and 
Gas engineering. Students are pre- 
pared to enter shop and field at the 
same time. 
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Last year the college register 
showed entries from every county 
in California, as well as the other 
Pacific Coast States and nearly every 
State in the Union. 

All mentors and young persons 
wishing a business education should 
consider the merits of Heald’s. 
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the United States. Its graduates 
receive the best positions, and imme- 
diately upon graduation. The most 
modern methods and systems of in- 
struction are employed, with spec- 
ialists in each department. There 
are thorough and complete depart- 
ments of business training, short- 








One of the Piano Studios of the Uak- 
land Conservatory of Music. 


POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS 


COLLEGE—This college is an in- 
stitute of shorthand and school of 
engineering, located in Oakland, 
California. It is perhaps one of the 
largest and most elegantly equipped 
and most thorough business and 
training school west of Chicago. It 
is indorsed by the Oakland Board of 
Trade, and by the leading business 
and professional men, banking insti- 
tutions and educators and men of 
standing throughout the West. 

The new “Polytechnic Building” 
is the finest building ever erected in 
the West for business training; it is 
four stories, 100x100 feet; 30,009 
square feet for seating capacity; 37 
rooms; accommodations for over 
1000 students; electric light; steam 
heat. Light and ventilation perfect. 
Planned and equipped on a scale of 
elegance and completeness never be- 
fore attempted by any similar school 
west of Chicago. 

The building and equipment cost 
over $100,000. One of the best in 


Polytechnic School Building, Oakland, Cal. 


hand, typewriting, telegraphy, pen- 
manship, civil, electrical, mining and 
mechanical engineering. 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC—The 
College of Music, Oakland, Cal., is 
now located in beautiful quarters at 
Maple Hall, corner of Fourteenth 
and Webster streets, but within a 
few weeks hence it will occupy a 
permanent home in the elegant new 
Polytechnic building now nearing 
completion at the corner of Twelfth 
and Harrison streets, where every 





Oakland Conservatory of Music, 
The Director’s Studio. 
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facility that would be required by a 
school of the highest grade will be 
provided; and the counterpart of 
which may not be found in any city 
west of Chicago. 

The College of Music was founded 
in the spring of 1901 by Rozell Wor- 
den Vincent who is favorably known 
in musical circles in the East, where 
his labors in the educational field 
have extended over a considerable 
period. As it is with the trend of a 
stream, which does not naturally 
rise above its source, so it is with an 
institution of learning in regard to 
the quality of its educational work, 
which rarely exceeds the value of the 
imprint of its pedagogic force. The 
department of voice culture under 
the direction of Edward A. Thorn- 
ton, the tenor soloist and teacher, 
has been doing artistic work during 
the past two years that is beginning 
to show the good fruit of his labor. 
With the advantage of the new 
splendid auditorium, which the vocal 
department will share, yet better re- 
sults are anticipated. 

The pianoforte department, which 
is in direct charge of R. W. Vincent, 
the college director, is developing 
into one of the strongest depart- 
ments of any Western school. The 
method of instruction include all of 
the best points of the Liszt technical 
theories, with their modern develop- 
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ments. The Overland Monthly is 
permitted to make advanced use of 
a few illustrations from Mr. Vin- 
cent’s new book entitled “Principles 
of Artistic Pianoforte Playing,’ now 
in press, which it is said will be a 
work of unusual instructive value 
to students and teachers, and as here 
presented, serve to show the quality 
of instruction available in the Col- 
lege of Music. 

This musical institution is in the 
very center of educational activ- 
ity, enjoying the threefold benefits 
of equable and health-giving  cli- 
mate, easy access and home-like sur- 
roundings, the O. C. M. is undoubt- 
edly destined to become one of the 
leading conservatories of; the Pa- 
cific States. 

In the choice of a director, the 
management has been fortunate in 
securing the services of so able and 
experienced musician as Professor 
Adolph Gregory began his mu- 
sical career as a chorister in Ches- 
ter Cathedral, Eng., in 1871, where 
he remained as soprano soloist un- 
til the change of voice; studying 
singing, theory of music, piano-forte 
and violin under the respective di- 
rection of Prof. Cuzner, Dr. Sta- 
tham, Professor Gunton and Drs. 
H. I. Irons and J. C. Bridge, all mu- 
sicians and composers of well-known 
repute, in 1878 he went to London, 
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where he continued his studies un- 
der Elleberts, a favorite pupil and 
friend of the Abbe Liszt, holding the 
positions of soloist and director of 
choir and orchestra in several Lon- 
don churches. In 1883 he was ap- 
pointed organist and choir director 
of Wadhurst College. Here he re- 
mained for two years, producing 
several noteworthy compositions, 
notably a mass for male voices in 
A Major. In 1885 a favorable op- 
portunity occurring, he removed to 
Italy to continue his studies, and 
land Conservatory of Music, since 
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then bringing this school to its pres- 
ent state of efficiency. 

HOITT’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
has prospered and grown until it 
numbers among its alumni men hon- 
ored in all walks of life throughout 
the State. Here the honored founder 
and his wife have rounded out an 
unusually extended term of service 
in educational and official life. In 
1903, Owing to the burden of ad- 
vanced years and ill health, Dr. 
Hoitt began to look about for a suc- 
cessor in the management of the 
school. 





Menlo Park, California. 


Hoitt’s School, 


held the position of Maestro di Ca- 
pella at the celebrated Santuario 
della Croce Piemonte, at the same 
time graduating in Physical Science 
and Philosophy in the Lyceo Reale 
and Collegia Mellerio-Rormini. Af- 
ter seven years spent as teacher and 
’ conductor of the orchestra and cho- 
rus of Italy, he returned to Lon- 
don, from whence he accepted an in- 
vitation to Canada, where he found- 
ed the Vancouver, B. C., Conserva- 
tory of Music. In 1900 he accepted 
the position of Director of the Oak- 


At the opening of the fall term he 
associated with himself Professor 
William J. Meredith, A. B., B. Ped., 
(University of Washington), who 
has had a very wide range of suc- 
cessful experience as public school 
teacher, high school instructor, su- 
perintendent of schools, institute lec- 
turer, and registrar and associate 
professor in his alma mater. At the 
New Year, Mr. Meredith assumed 
full control of the school, and since 
that time has borne the responsi- 
bility of managing the institution. 
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That the last year’s work has been 
eminently successful is an indication 
that the traditions of the school will 
be preserved, and its high standard 
of efficiency maintained. 

Mr. Meredith is now sole owner, 
and the retirement of Dr. and Mrs. 
Hoitt will not rob the school of the 
benefit of their experience, but their 
wise counsel will still be available 
whenever occasion arises. 

An exceptionally strong faculty 
has been secured for next year and 
important improvements made in 
buildings and grounds. The same 
policy of thorough instruction, kind- 
ness and watchful care will be con- 
tinued as _ heretofore. 


THE CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY has just 
moved into their new building, lo- 
catéd’at the corner of University 
Avenue and Ramona street, Palo 
Alto, Cal., which has been construct- 
ed for the express purpose of pho- 
tographic instruction and _ experi- 
ment. They already have a large 
enrollment of students from all por- 
tions of “the west. New classes 
start on the first of every month, so 
that students can enter at any time. 
The-school is in cession twelve 
months in the year. 

The instructors are the very best 
obtainable. Miss Clara Weisman, 
who is known throughout this coun- 
try as the leader in photographic in- 
struction along art lines, has charge 
of the departments of Art and Re- 
touching. She was instructor in Re- 
touching in the Illinois College of 
Photography for three years, and 
has been connected with some of 
the leading photographers in this 
country, such as Strauss, of St. 
Louis, and Schumacher of Los An- 
geles. Mr. A. S. Dudley, the Presi- 
dent, is thoroughly conversant with 
the work, and Palo Alto should feel 
proud of the fact that she has the 
only real College of Photography 
west of the Mississippi River. 

The college has been newly equip- 
ped with the very latest apparatus 


and every facility for thorough in- 
struction has been installed. The lo- 
cation of the college is such that 
nothing but praise can be given for 
the foresight displayed in its selec- 
tion. The rates of intuition are as 
low as it is possible to make them, 
consistent with the thorough instruc- 
tion given. A handsome catalogue 
is in preparation, and every person 
interested in perfecting his knowl- 
edge of photography should send 
for a copy. 





Los Angeles College of Fine Arts. 


THE LOS ‘ANGELES COL- 
LEGE OF FINE ARTS.—The col- 
lege building is surrounded by spa- 
cious and beautiful grounds on the 
cliff overlooking the famous Arroyo 
Seco, where the outdoor classes find 
ample material for sketching, in 
pool and running stream, magnifi- 
cent mountain and foothill scenery, 
groves of superb old live oaks and 
sycamores. 

Trips are made to nearer Mis- 
sions or to the Sea Beaches or the 
Mountains, all of which are within 
easy reach by trolley. 

In the Picture Gallery a perma- 
nent exhibit of high class work is 
maintained. This is open to the 
public on Friday afternoons and to 
students of the school at all times. 

There are classes for men and wo- 
men in drawing, clay modelling, 
composition, painting in oil, water 
color or pastel, illustrating for 
books and newspapers. A_ full 
Teachers’ Course includes mechani- 
cal drawing, projection, perspective, 
free-hand drawing, painting in 
water color, and oil, art history, clas- 
sic and sacred history, anatomy. The 
































Educational Institutions of California. 


course in Drawing and Painting 
covers three full years’ work, and en- 
titles the student to a diploma on 
passing the required examination 
and payment of matriculation fee. 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA BUSINESS COLLEGE.—Its 
reputation and patronage are na- 
tional. Its ownership of school 





Southern California Business College. 


property is the greatest of any busi- 
ness college west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Its new college build- 
ing is modern, perfect in detail and 
arrangement, light, ventilation, sani- 
tary arrangements, etc. Its location, 
one block south of the Normal 
School, near Central Park, is pleas- 
ing and refining, convenient to all 
street cars and near the business 
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center. In school furniture, equip- 
ment and facilities for good work, it 
has no superior on the continent. 
The use of its fine gymnasium, 46x 
100 feet, is free to all of its pupils. 

Its faculty consists of broad-mind- 
ed men and women, whose experi- 
ence, business and educational at- 
tainments are on par with the great 





institutions of higher education. It 
converses readily and accurately in 
five modern languages—English, 
German, French, Spanish and Ital- 
ian. Its teaching qualities in all the 
courses of study are unexcelled. Its 
faculty of thirteen teachers elevates 
its pupils into higher callings and 
can be depended upon to look after 
their interests with fidelity. 
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Its skill in teaching penmanship 
and in the execution of all kinds of 
pen work is known and appreciated 
throughout the entire country. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA.—The University 
of Southern California, located in 
Los Angeles, has had a very pros- 
perous year. The enrollment in all 
the departments of the university 
was more than seven hundred. The 
enrollment in West Los Angeles 
was more than four hundred and 
the tuition receipts were seventy- 
five per cent in advance of the pre- 
vious year. 

The College of Liberal Arts build- 
ing is being renovated and some ad- 
justments made in the rooms. The 
new gymnasium is now completed 
and furnished with the best equip- 
ment. It will be one of the most 
complete and commodious gymna- 
siums in Southern California. The 
athletic grounds will be enclosed and 
put in first-class condition for all 
out-door games, including football, 
baseball and track athletics. It is 
the purpose of the management to 
make the grounds suitable for all 


Monthly. 


contests. There are two _ tennis 
courts and a good basketball court 
in close proximity to the gymna- 
sium. And in order that all athletics 
and physical training may be done 
in a way that will be the most help- 
ful to the young people, the board of 
trustees has secured Professor Har- 
vey R. Holmes to have complete 
charge of the physical training of the 
young men, and Miss Nellye M. 
Dickson to have charge of the phy- 
sical training of the young women. 

Professor Holmes is a graduate 
of the State University of Wiscon- 
sin, and will bring into the institu- 
tion the college spirit of the greater 
universities. 

The scientific department has re- 
cently received additions to its ap- 
paratus, which makes it possible for 
students pursuing scientific lines to 
have advantages equal to those of 
the best institutions in the State. 

The endowment of the university 
is steadily growing. The productive 
endowment now reaches more than 
two hundred thousand, while there 
is more than fifty thousand, as yet, 
non-productive. 
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Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The college has a classical, scientific, literary and musical course. The academy is 
of the High School grade, and prepares students for Occidental or any college or uni- 
versity. The School of Music teaches theory, vocal and instrumental music. 
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“ Pears’ Otto of Rose Tablet is the perfection of Toilet Soap.” 


LS 





The Business Manager in a Heart-to-Heart Talk 
With Our Readers and Advertisers 


HERE is a close relationship 
between the reader and the 
advertiser, and without you 

we could not get along. Circulation 
alone will not pay for the publi- 
cation of a high-class magazine. The 
magazine must have advertisers to 
make it pay. In order to have ad- 
vertisers it must have a large sub- 
scription list; it must have a large 
news stand sale and it must fill and 
satisfy some general or special field. 
We know that the Overland Month- 
ly does this. It is liberally patron- 
ized in the West because it is the 
great home literary magazine. Cali- 
fornia and the West is the special 
field because the Overland Monthly 
is Western and Californian. 

The general field is the world at 
large. Eastern people want to know 
something of the famed region 
known in the past and for all time 
to come as the Land of Gold. It is 
the land that can afford to buy. The 
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of most garments 

boards brutally tear and 
rend. Caustic compounds 
gnaw and ruin 
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PERSUADES 
THE DIRT AWAY 


AND BY DISSOI 
ING CLEANS! 
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other day I met a man who told me 


that he picked up a well thumbed 
copy of the Overland Monthly in a 
British engineer officer’s tent, above 
the Falls of Assouan, Egypt. Yes- 
terday I received a letter from a 
gentleman by the name of Wood- 
ward, from a small town in central 
Ohio, referring to a mention made of 
his brother, who had enlisted in the 
army and had served in the Philip- 
pines. The magazine was dated 
July 1901, and was found in a dis- 
trict school library. A week ago I 
received a letter from a subscriber 
enclosing a clipping from an ad. 
containing an offer for a set of En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica, which was 
published in 1893. My dear friends, 
I simply mention these facts to show 
that anything that appears in a 
magazine, not necessarily the Over- 
land Monthly, has a _ permanent 
value. 

The best evidence of the value of 
advertising and an evidence of the 
permanency of value of the Over- 
land Monthly pages as an advertis- 
ing medium is the 20 and 30 years 
of patronage of various advertisers. 

There is a test that some of the 
wise (?) merchants who patronize 
daily newspapers to the exclusion of 
magazines would do well to ponder 
over. How long do you remember 
anything you read in the daily 
press? There is not one man in five 
thousand who can tell you the fol- 
lowing evening what he read in the 
morning’s paper, and if he did have 
a desire to refresh his memory he 
would find that the paper was de- 
stroyed. On the other hand, the 
magazine is permanent; it is with 
you always; it is on your table; it 
is read by your wife, your son, your 
daughter, cousin, sister, aunt and 
grand parents, and then it is loaned 
the neighbors ; finally it finds its way 
in the box for the Salvation Army 
Library or the Rescue Home. It is 
read by hundreds. It is a perma- 
nent investment in publicity. 
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Piedmont. Heights 


Oakland California 








35 minutes from San Francisco. Opposite the Golden Gate. Oakland’s 
most beautiful residence section. Above the smoke. Elevation 380 feet. 
Above the fog. Commands 60 mile panorama of the harbor, the mountair-s, 
Golden Gate and the Pacific Ocean. 


Hifi 
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Key Route ferry station, 40th and Piedmont Avenue, Oakland. Electric 
trains leave this station for San Francisco every 20 minutes. 


Property for sale in all parts of Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda County. 
City lots, acreage and villa sites. 


THE BEST HOME OFFER IN THE MARKET 


Houses built on initial payment of 20 per cent total cost of house and lot. 
Balance monthly as rent. After monthly interest is paid, the balance of 
monthly payment is applied on principal, reducing both interest andprinci- 
pal the following month. Interest at 8 per cent. Address, 

















The Realty Syndicate 


1212 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL 








14 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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| “4 STRONG STORY, TOLD WITH THAT FINE AND | 


UNOBTRUSIVE ART THAT SOMETIMES SEEMS NO 
ART AT ALL.”—New York Globe. 
































“Like “Something 
its predecessor worth reading. 
it deals with ” 
questions of the tapi 
we see 
hour the Keen 
ina judicial mind 
thoughtful manner and 
that is likely the shrewd 
to furnish observer 
food for thought of 
in others.” society.” 
-N. Y. Ev’g Mail oN. Y. Ev’g Sun. 
Copyright 1902, by J. E. Purdy, Boston. 








THE UNDERCURRENT 


“The author of ‘Unleavened Bread’ has made a powerful study of the DI- 
VORCE PROBLEM and of the larger issues which it involves. It is a story 
full of human nature, human passion and strife, and may easily become the 


most discussed novel of the season.—Chicago Record-Herald 


“*The Undercurrent’ should prove a more popular novel even than the au- 
thor’s earlier work. The discerning reader cannot fail to find a keen pleas- 
ure in the fine literary art which the book displays as well as in the masterly 
fashion in which the story is developed.”—Brooklyn Eagle 


ILLUSTRATED $1.50 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 
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NEW FICTION SCRIBNERS 
HENRY SETON The Last Hope 


Merriman “Might be called the author’s masterpiece.” 
_— —New York Evening Sun 


y “One of Mr. Seton Merriman’s best novels.” 
—London Saturday Review 


John Fox, Jr. Christmas Eve on Lonesome 


Color Illustrations 





























“Six of the best short stories ever written by any 
modern author.” —Newark Advertiser 

“They play upon the reader’s emotions and hold 
his fascinated attention.” 


Henry James The Golden Bowl 


Two Volumes Sin : ’ : 

$2.50 This international story is a thoroughly dramatic 
work. It will make a distinctly popular appeal, and 
is sure to attract the wider audience. 


H. G. Wells § The Food of the Gods 


12mo. $1.50 AND HOW IT CAME TO EARTH 


“A remarkably diverting fancy, to the spell of 
which it is as easy as it is pleasant to.yield.” 


—New York Tribune 
essen 0" The Soldier of the Valley | 








—Boston Herald 


es 
——— 











. “Would be difficult to find anywhere in recent fic- | 
tion a novel that is so vivid and graphic a picture of | 
life.” —Brooklyn Eagle | 

W. W. Jacobs Dialstone Lane 

Humorously Will take its place immediately among the most 

—" striking examples of the inimitable humor of the au- 

. thor of “At Sunwich VFort.” Every page shows some 


new and subtle development of action and character. 


Hilaire Belloc Emanuel Burden, Merchant 


“As a satirical document and perhaps also as a 


Illustrated by ; . : 
G. K. Chesterton work of art, it will fill the place that no satire has 
$1.50 been able to fill since Thackeray’s invalueble “Book 
of Snobs.’” —Speaker 
Paul Bourvet A Divorce | 
ail urge “A brilliant exposition of the drama of the soul 
$1.50 produced by the new conditions which, in France, 
permit legal divorce in a society which religiously is 





thoroughly and inveterately hostile to the idea of it.” 


Charles Scribner's Sons - - - New York | 
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ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST HOLIDAY SHOPS 


Out-of-town folks should send for our 
General Catalogue (/28 pages). Get our 
Holiday Book Bulletin and other free 
Christmas literature. They will help you 
to make selections and to save money. 
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Has trained over 
20,000 young men 
and women of the 
Pacifie Coast for 
the active duties of 
the money-making 
world. For over/40 
years it has stood 
at the head of eom- 
mercial schools 
on this side of 
the continent- 
Annual enroll- 
ment now 1,000. 

















Send for Catalogue and College Journal 






























































Insurance 





CAPITAL $1,000,000 ASSETS, $5,850,000 


FIREMAN’S 


—Address— 
E. P. HEALD, President 
24 Post Street San Francisco 
San FRANCISCO. | 
Fire and Marine THE 








FUND 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ~ 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ORGANIZED WEST 
OF NEW YORK 





A Prosperous and 





Progressive Co. 


























ANGLO-CALTFORNIAN 
BANK uta. 


N. E. Cor. Pine and Sansome Sts., S. F. 


HEAD OFFICE—I8 AUSTIN FRIARS, LONDON, E. C. 


Authorised Capital...............cceccses. $6,000,000 
I as cuisaicenes idantnecdsdemcestaasion’ 3,000,000 
EGS Bid ipsa nicnneacabamedciaa aminscniaen 1,500,000 
kd hiasdkscutcetaccacaciecsaasdadtcobeel 900,000 


Agents at New York—J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
and National City Bank. 


The Bank transacts a general banking busi- 
ness, sells Drafts, makes Telegraphic Transfers, 
and issues Letters of Credit available through- 
out the world. Sends bills for Collection, Loans 
Money. Buys and Sells Exchange and Bullion. 


Ign. Steinhardt, Manager 


P. N. Lilienthal, Manager 
jos. Friedlander, Cashier 
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ALL MEN ARE PLEASED WITH 


“KREMENTZ” 


One-Piece Collar Buttons 
—BECAVUSE— 


They cannot break from use. They are easy 
to button. Stay fastened when buttoned. Easy 
to unbutton. They outwear any other make. 
Madé in 27 different sizes and lengths of shank 
to suit all requirements. k for the name 
KREMENTZ stamped on every button. Insist on 
getting it and take no other. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Booklet giving styles and sizes for 
the asking. 

KREMENTZ & CO. 


24 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 





| THE NAMES OF | 











are so closely linked that 
they have become insepar- 
able with the musical public. 
Send for our beautiful book 
*““The House of Curtaz” 





and learn more about us. We 
are identified with every- 
thing and anything pertain- 
ing to music. 


Benj.Curtaz & Son 


CHICKERING PIANO AGENCY 
| ‘16, O’Farrell St., San Francisco 























A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin 
No other cosmetic will do it 





Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin diseases, and every blemish on 
beauty, and defies detection. On its virtues it 
has stood the test of 56 years; no other has, and 
is so harmless we taste it to be sure itis proper- 
ly made. Accept no courterfeit of similar name 

he distinguished Dr, L. A. Sayre, said to a lady 
of the aut ton ‘a patient) “As you ladies will use 
them,I recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.”» One bottle 
will last six months, using it every day. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes superfluous hair 
without injury to the skin. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones S!., N. Y. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
estes throughout the U. 8., Canadas and 
urope. 





HOW TO 


NAME THE BABY 


Over 2000 up-to-date printed names 
to select from for a dime. 


PACIFIC SOUVENIR CARD CO. 120 Sutter St., S. F. 


FAT FOLKS 
I reduced my weight 70 pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 6 
inches and hips 14 inches in a short time by a guaran- 
d harmless remedy without exercise or starving. 
I will tell you all about it. Enclose stamp. Address 
Mrs. E. V. Richards, 226 E. 9th St., Riverside, Cal. 


AINA INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.”” Incorporated 1819 








SPIN 55 5 avccacsncaknsedadoussaanne $4,000,000 
Cash Assets January 1, 1904.......... $15.190,888.15 
PINE 5c. kcscecusdeciadtdusectvanveseaee $6,060.737.7 1 
Surplus to Policyholders..................... $10,060,737.71 


Losses paid since organization (85 years) $96,328,139.96 


BOARDMAN & SPENCER, General Agents 


Office, 514 California Street. San Francisco 
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WARNING! 


If You Want a 


IANO 


don’t get a cheap box with a nice finish. These are the pianos that are sold at all the “spe- 





ciai sales,’ where the money is put into large newspaper advertisements, by houses who have 
a hard time to get business. No reliable house in the piano business ever indulges in run- 


ning these sales. A good piano cannot be sold at a special cheap price. 


This company has sold over 8,000 Heine Pianos in San Francisco in the past 20 years, and 
have never had a complaint from any one of them. Besides manufacturing the Heine 
Piano, which is sold to you direct from the factory and at a saving of from $50 to $150 on 
various styles, we also handle such pianos as the famous old Gabler, which is the oldest 
make in America, and over 50,000 in use. Also 10 other good and standard makes. All our 


pianos are guaranteed for 10 years or money back. 


As to terms we will guarantee to give you lower terms than any other house, but we 
will not sell you a cheap box and hurt the reputation of our house. We are here to stay. 
We have some good, reliable, slightly used pianos at low prices. Also old instruments which 


were taken in exchange from $25 up, in all makes. Installments and rents $2 up. 


HEINE 


aiiainis 
‘ 
: 
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CO., 235-237 Geary St., S. F. Oakland, 1252 Broadway 
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FREE BOOK ON CATARRH 


Every Catarrh sufferer should write to-day for the 
wonderfully helpful book now being offered free of 
charge. It has already proven of the greatest value 
to thousands of people who say it is worth more to 
them than its weight in gold. If you are troubled 
with Catarrh in any form this book will be of the 
greatest help to you, for it tells all about Catarrh. 
The origin, dangers and cure of Catarrh are ex- 
plained in a very interesting and instructive way, 
and from cover to cover the book is full of just the 
information a Catarrh sufferer needs if he wishes to 
get rid of the disease. 


The author of the book, Dr. Sproule, B. A., is the 
leading Catarrh specialist of the age. He is known 
not only for his valuable scientific discoveries and 
medical work, but also for the open-handed gener- 
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y YH osity that prompted him to offer this book free. Con- 
Yj Vy taining as it does knowledge gained in the long ex- 
y) l GY perience of a successful specialist, it might well have 
/; Oy been placed on sale. Yet Dr. Sproule is holding fast 
y Y to his original purpose and will make no charge 








whatever for the work. 

The book is published in a handy shape for house- 
hold use, and contains a large amount of the most 
practical counsel, worded in a remarkably clear and 
interesting way. It shows plainly just how and where 
Catarrh starts, how it ~destroys hearing, taste 
and smell and in time attacks every organ of the 
body. It makes evident the way unchecked Catarrh 
becomes that terrible and fatal disease, Consump- 
tion. The pages are profusely illustrated by drawings 
made by the best artists, of the different portions of 
the wvay affected by Catarrh. These drawings explain, in admirable manner, many facts 
that every catarrh sufferer should know. 

SEND FOR IT TO-DAY 

Simply wri e your name and address plainly on the 
dotted lines, cut out and mail to Caturrh Sjecialist NAME..............  ccccccccccccenseceeceeceeeeeeetenseesenses 
SPROULE, 147 Trade Building, Boston. He wii. forward 
you the book a once. I hi og bic snnie ss ciepandenascunessddtdeaeeesaaeees 
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I Can Sell Your Business or Lodge Saloon | 
Real Estate WHERE LOCATED 


Properties and business ANDERSON & TOPP 
of all kinds sold quickly for 
eash in all parts of the Proprietors 
Tnited States. Don’t wait; 
vrite to-day, cescribing 


what you have to sell ang Straight WhisKies 


give cash price on same. 





A. P. Tone Wilson Jr. Havana Cigars 
Real Estate Specialist 38 StocKton St. 
413 Kensas Ave. © Topeka, Kan. 











THE CHRISTMAS GIFT 2" i, 335or" uate ot 


ORIGINAL AND MECHANICALLY PERFECT 


STAR SAFETY RAZOR ““he New Star Stropper 


This handsomely finished safety razor has stood the most exacting test for the past 
25 years. The Man Who Shaves Himself, and is shaved to his satisfaction, knows how necess- 
ary it is to keep his razor blades in perfect condition. It is impossible for any blade to 
do its work properly unless stropped before using. Over 5.000.000 Star Safety Razors 
have beeu used by individuals in all parts of the world—at home, also while travelin 
by boatortrain. The Star -afety R zor has been imitated by numerous manufacturers o 
so-called safety razors. For this reason be sure that in buying a razor you find three 
stars stamped on tne frame and blade. We guarantee this razor, andif not per- 
fectly satisfactory we will cheerfully refund you the price, Uur catalogue, giv- 
ing illustrations of the different sets, prices, ete .sent on request. In sending 
for this catalogue please mention the magazine in which you saw this advertise- 
ment. The Star Safety Razor has been imi ated but never duplicated. (In purchasing 
a razor please remember the above fact.) Razor, complete, $2.00; Handsome sets, $3.50 
and up; New Star Strepper, $1.50. 


Kampfe Bros., 12 Reade St., N. Y. {ery Citemember the word “STAR.") 
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Tels Macating, $196. 112—5 Diamonds, 118—Diamond, 


Tiffany Mounting, $210. Tiffany Mounting, $270. 


DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


Selling diamonds, watches and jewelry on time to strangers, whether far 
or near, is the result of a gradually perfected system which enables us to 
sell to any person of good character who is willing to give us some slight 
evidence of his honest intentions. 

Our prices average 15 to 25 per cent lower than those of other dealers, 
for we are DIRECT IMPORTERS from NEW YORK, where all dia- 
monds entering the United States are received, therefore the headquarters for 
all goods of this class. 


Our MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT offers 
the same advantages as 
though you were here 
in San Francisco and 
made personally a selec- 
tion from our large stock. 
It is a very simple matter 
to open a credit account 
with us. After having 
furnished us with a few 


satisfactory references, 
the way is open to you to 
possess one of our gems. 






ms which you may _ select 
— from our stock upon the 
payment of a small part 
of the purchase price, us- 
‘ ually twenty or twenty- 
WATCHES. DTA five per cent. 
~= JEWELRY = 
WRITE FOR OUR ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED FREE CATALOG 
We prepay the express, or insure mail charges, and guarantee the safe 
delivery of our goods. Should your selection from the catalogue not meet 
your approval, the same may be returned, and if a deposit has been made, 
the entire sum will be refunded, or another article will be sent in exchange. 
There is no necessity in sending East for diamonds and jewelry, when 
you can get them in San Francisco in time for Holiday Gifts. 


PAUL V. GARIN, 144 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





$40—Pearl Heart, 838—12 Diamonds, 
Diamond Center, $8. Opal Center, $15. 


$39—12 Diamonds, 
Ruby Center, $15. 
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CYTOS|*—=. 


PRESERVING THE TEETH 
CATARRHAL TROUBLES 
POISON OAK 

ANTISEPTIC PURPOSES 


‘< ALL DRUGGISTS 











] THAT’S THE WAY TO 


1189 Market St. 


JEWELRY STORE 
—FoR— 


Xmas Presents 


J. JOHANSON, Proprietor 





LATEST FAD 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


MENG W4 bet. 








Send them to your friends, they will be delighted, 
HERE are a few BARGAINS. 





Qvesiend, Ronthiy lyr. $1.50and 

Leslie's Monthly ~ {Mor Both TO VISIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Cosmopolitan es 1.00 or for 

—— ‘ Lee a pe <— = $2.00 Without seeing the DIAMOND PALACE would be like 
Recreation “ 100 or visiting Europe without seeing Paris, It isa lead- 
Woman’s Home Compn. ? 1.00 or ing feature of San Francisco. A marvel of beauty 
Book-keeper ve : 00 or and elegance and unquestionably the most magnifi- 
} a eage dn = “ po pd cent jewelry emporium in the world—the splendid 
American Boy “ 1.00 or conception of a master mind, a controlling genius 
Overland Monthly “lyr. $1.50 and Artistic taste and skill challenge competition here 
ous ont a . —< oy To be appreciated it must be seen. Visitors and 
Field ae y= Stream “ 1.50 0r $2.50 residents are cordially invited to call and examine 


Magazines may be sent to same or different the marvels of genius at 
addresses. 


No. 221 MONTGOMERY STREET 
JULIAN HELBER’S Magazine Subscription Agency 
DENVER, COLO. A. ANDREWS, Prop. Phone Bush 803 
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Gold Medal California Midwinter Jateruatinual Exposition 1694 
Grand Silber Medal World's Exposition, Paris, 1900 
Bighest Awards Whereter Exhibited 
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The Northern Illinois College of 


Ophthalmology and Otology 


Will teach you how to fit glasses 
in from four to six weeks by cor- 


ADDRESS 


G. W. McFATRICH, M. D. 


Masonic Temple CHICAGO, III. 














10 men in each State to travel, tach 
signs and pag ne samples and cir- 
culars of our gouds. Salary $75 per 
mty day for expenses. KUHLMANCO., Dept. 


hicago. 
raliot  * Asthma. 


= ld by all Druggists, 


r by mail, 35 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass. 





WANTED 


month, $3 
D. Atlas B 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 


BRAIN 








Improve a winter learning to use brain and 
: mind with the same system applied toother 
things and forces. Make your work and success easier, 
Re “Cranio-muscular Origins of Brain and Mind,” 

Erbes, Popular language, illustrated, cloth. $1.30 post- 
free. The Promethean Publisher, 622 No. Rock well St. 
Chicago, Ill. We offer a correspondence course. Write. 


STAM MER ? 


We are cured; let us cure you. Notime- culled The 
Science of Speech for Stammerers. FREE TUITION ~ 
Book free. Natural Speech Academy, 1028 E. 28th st, 





t 


Gold Medal, World’s 
Fair, St. Louis, 1904 


Jell-O and Jell-O ice Cream 
Powder lead the World. 
Visitors at the St. Louis 

enamel have only the 
highest words of praise for 
the instructive exhibit and 
demonstration ofJell-Oand 

Jell-O Ice Cream Powder. 

Jell-O is put up in six choice flavors and is sucha 
delightful and =. dessert it pleases everybody. 
10 cents per pac’ 

Jell-O Ice Gree Powder makes the best Ice 
Cream you ever ate, and makes it with very little 
trouble. Four flavors. At all grocers or by mail, 
2 packages for 25 cents. 

New Book of Recipes mailed FREE. 
THE GENESEE Pore Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 








PARCELLS SAFE CO. 








Los Angeles, Cal. 
on all subjects. If 


Second Hand Books interested send for 
forty page catalogue. SMITH & WILKINS, 
207 West 23rd st., N. Y. 


SPENCER, $3. 50 


caliber, hun fire. 7-shot P| 
















oo) “n a 






















0. 8 ARMY « REPEATING RIFLE 
50 
oe . NEW. 800 yards Automatic ejector. Ball 
or or Black cartridges, $1 Dt per 1 100, 
WINCHESTER mene tcl LLe NAV’ a an 88 
aU.s . 
Battisahipe in 7 
Range 2 miles, 
po smoke, Automatic e . Serviceable order. Smokel 
Powder Ball cartridzes on clip<, $1. 50 per 100. 
80 caliber, Centre fre, Automate 000 yards 
Safety hammer. Used peg be Y. State oni Sorviceable 
"pall or B fank cartridges $1.50 per 100. 


a short 
war, ap 
6 mm. caliber, Spahr 4 inch iron, 
$9 95 SHARPSHOUTERS’ BREECH-LOADING RIFLE 
- 
with Bayonet and Sling. 










moot ® 20,04 Datibsens 

y- 90-inch cylinder 
Sere ban whey é Ak a3; 3 ds. Serviceable order. 
NEW MAVSER 7 MM. MIL'TARY RIFLE, $18.95 
U. S. GOVERNMENT SvRINGFIELD 

















Caliber 50. Model 66 Breech Loading Center fire Rifle. Au 
tomatic ejecter. Serviceable. Bail or Blank cartridges, $1 50 per 100 


‘TEST STOCK IN THE aon 











FRANCIS SANNERMAN, Dep't, 80 - 579 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Diebold Safes, Bank Vaults, Time 
Locks, Standard Adding Meachines, 
Standard Scales. Up-to-date Steel 
Vault Furniture and Filing Devices. 
Plans and estimates furnished. Correspon- 


dence solicited. Telephone Exchange 1032. 








216 California St. San Francisco 




























“How To ILLUSTRATE” 
$1.00 








AND 
ee +b 
ART OF CARICATURE 

$ .5sOoO 
Teach j oaegge ge drawing and 
illustrating, in all its branches. 
Price, both books, $1.28 post- 
paid. 16 pg. illus. cat’g on request. 

BROWN PUBLISHING CO., > 

Room .:1 114 Fifth Ave., New York. SF; 
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H FEATHERS ere WC cmp WATER. 





ic DYES SILK,COTTON,FLAX OSTRICH 
DOES NOT STAIN THE HANDS OR VESSEL, C.FOR CAKE 
R.J.H.CO. 429 STARR-KING BLDG. SAN FR F RANCISCO CAL. 








ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash,sunburn, 
chafed or rough skin from any cause. Prevents ten- 
dency to wrinkles or ing of the skin. Booms the face 
and hands soft, smooth, firm and white. It has no 
equal. Ask for it and take no substitute. 

PACKAGE OF ESPEY’S SACHET POWDER SENT FREE on re- 
ceipt of 2c. to pay Postage. 
P B. KEYS, Agt. ill So. Center Ave., CHICAGO 


bees: Dysamo ~~ ae 


Motsinger Auio Sparter 


a ~ 





1 with engine pee belts. mee Mo beveled 


fae feed pr y= fly wheel necessary. For make { 


. jumpepest system, Water and 
‘ dust proot, SF —- JUARANTFED, : 
Wri 


, FR 
1CE MFG. co. 
Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. § 











The Magnetic Healer oy 


otis ghted", peer A aoey  — 


casino «1 ILLUSTRATIONS” $t°™- 


how to heal oneself & others with Cure. 

Teaches metaphysical healing in 
Full. Many have learned from its Mysteri- 
ous pages, who are now Healers & ists 
ip their own Offices. Be master of your- 
self.men & women, & order a copy at 
once from the Author, price only $1.25. Dr. Ph. 
Nagel, Box 541, P. adena, Californ a. 


" Fire 
THE YANKEE FIRE ST wi de ofl No 











il I vears. Greatest Seller for Agents ever inv ni One 60 8am ping 
‘erms for 250, prepaid. YANKEE KINDLER CO., BLOCK :5, OLN: 


. ARE YOUR LEGS STRAIGHT? 


If not, they will appear straight 
and trim if you _ wear our easy 
orb t. and Cushion- Rub 
ber Forms. (Patents applied 
for throughout the world). Ad- 
qasted instantly ;defy a 
mmediately adopted by well 
dressed men. Wr té for illus- 
trated pamphlet mailed under 
plain letter seal. 


Ghe ALISUN CU., Desk A. 3. BUFFALO, N N.Y. 
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SORE AND BLEEDING GUMS 


Soft and spongy gums are made healthy 
by the mildly alkaline and astringent prop- 
erties of SOZODONT. It is the most 
fragrant deodorizer and antiseptic dentifrice 
known to the world. 


SOZODONT 
TOOTH POWDER 


the complement of SOZODONT Liquid, has 
abrasive properties, yet is absolutely free 
from grit and acid. It will not tarnish gold 
fillings or scratch the enamel. 


3 FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE. 





GEORGE,W.ELUNT HENRY C. BUNKER 


BUNKER & LUNT 


Funeral Directors 


EIMBALMING A SPECIALTY 
*LADY ATTENDANTS 


2666 MISSION STREET 


MISSION MASONIC TEMPLE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Tel. Mission 75 











QOoooDoD el] OY 





0 Gel. Main 
5718 


FERRY 
CAFE 


0 16 Market St. 
x F. 
IOBDZ 3933333 H0 





To Cure All Skin Diseases, nes 
° ° LIX GOURAUD’S 
_ CREAM. cr MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


d Beautifies the Skin 
pole wae BY ALL. DRUGGISTS 


° e, Pantalvons match safe comic and 
A Big ili useful. Sample pair ioc. Catalogue 
Avenue, New York. 


free. C. D. Myers & son, 1518 K. Madison 
4 507 in 10 weeks 








os 

$ 8 $ 

Is the amount one of our men made. 

You can do as well, if you learn the 

business. We teach you free and 
uarantee you $2.50 per ns hg to start 
rite today for full particulars 

Hertel, Jenkins & Co., 120 W. Jackson 4 

Bldg.. Chicago, Ll. 


# Your own Boss. 
















Restore Your 
Furniture 
















make it look new and fresh. Im- 
perial Furniture Polish 
does it—the kind used by 
Grand Rapids Furniture 
Factories. Never offered 
the public before. Any- 
me can apply it. Send 25 
cents (silver) for a 
box, postpaid. A 
beautiful book on 
how to care for 
vour furniture. 
Free with each or- 
der. 
Dulline Co. 


576 No. Prospect St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE SUN TYPEWRITER 


NUMBER 2 


PERFECT IN MECHANICAL ACTION 


It is a type lever or type bar machine. It has 
visible writing in its truest form. It has unlim- 
ited speed. It has an anti-ribbon inking mech- 
anism. Itisa heavy manifolder. 

A high-grade writing machine sold for $40.00. 
Call and inspect, or write for catalogue. 


His MARK! 


Nenexe 
On EVERY Jar of the Genuine, 


Sun Typewriting Co. LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
239 BROADWAY : : NEW YORK EXTRACT OF BEEF : 


“Just Perfectt” 














GOLDEN STATE LIMITED| 


RESUMES DAILY SERVICE ABOUT DECEMBER 30th, 1904 





San Francisco 
Te Chicago 


Via LOS ANGELES, EL PASO, and KANSAS 
CITY without change. 


A thoroughly first-class train, sumptuously equip- 
ped, giving the highest grade of service through the 
great Southwest, over the Rock Island System. 
Electric lighted, steam heated. 











NOTE THE ROUTE, MARK THE TRAIN 














SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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Rambler Surrey, lype One, 1905 Model 
2 cylind ers, 16 act orse power, $1350 
Other models, $750-$850- $ 2000-$ 3000 


RYIDE 2, SIDE in a 
show f6o0m it is hard to 
distinguish the Rambler 
EN § f-om other automobiles 
Sey twrce its price. On 


rough roads and hills you 


See"A Little History," The 


Rambler Magazine’and our il- 


lustrated catalogue. On reauest, 
Thomas B. J effery & Company 


Wars Offrce area Factory, KenoshaWisconsin 
Branches, Boston,145 Columbus Avenue -Chicago,304-6 
Wabash Avenue - Philadelphia ,242North Broad 
MW) Street. New Sérk Agency, 140 West Thirty-eighth 
e) Street. Representatives in all leading cities. 

















BORATED 
TALCUM 

















The Readers’ Guide is Always 


RELIABLE, 

UP TO DATE, 

FULL OF INFORMATION, 
AVAILABLE FOR INSTANT USE, 
SO SIMPLE A CHILD CAN USE IT. 


It is an index to cixty-two current magazines 
inone alphabet. Ask your librarian to allow 
you to see and use a number. 


Ghe H. W. WILSON CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Publishers of the ONE-PLACE Bibliographies 











When Going East 


Be sure and see that your 
ticket reads via the 





Colorado 
Midland Ry. 


“THE PIKES PEAK ROUTE” 


View the grandest 
scenery in Colorado 





See 


Glenwood Springs 
Manitou 
Colorado Springs 
etc. 


For full information write to 


W. H. DAVENPORT C. H. SPEERS 
General Agent Gen’! Pass. Agent 
647 Market St., 8. F., Cal. Denver, Colo. 

















SD Brendwey. 





Wi 





AGENTS 
WANTED 
Ne 119, 95 


The Williams Typewriter Co. 


PACTORY AND GENBRAL 


iC BS, 
®EW YORK, DERBY, CONN., U.S. A. 


A ZELLERBACH & SONS 





PAPER.. Of all Kinds 


Geese 


416-426 Sansome St., S. F. 


| Los Angeles Branch—311 N. Main St. 





LONDON: 
57 Melbern Vieéves) 








© 


SATA BBE 













Ly 


TO US FOR PRICES & 
SAMPLES OF 


ENGRAVING 
ATTRAGTIVE DESIGNING 


PRINTING 
ENGRAVING 


><> PRINTING C0. 
\ €2™_ MILWAVKEE. _/) 





SIT LI LT £&T 











- . —— 
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Acceptable Holiday Gift 


The Edison Phonograph 


Entertains the guest, plays for dancing, amuses the family, renders the latest 
hits and the classical selections with rich purity and natural tone beyond belief 

till you hear it. we Edison Gold Moulded Records, price 35 cents each, con- 
tribute largely to its marvelous results by their unapproached perfection. Dealers 
everywhere will be glad to prove this wonderful superiority. If there is no 
dealer near you, send to us for catalogue. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., ORANGE, N. J. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. LONDON. 





Send for sample copy 1. C.S. Language Courses 
of the Phonogram TRADE MARK taught by Edison 


Monthly. a | f or Phonograph. 

















XXX 









“*T Have a 
Chase & Baker 


Piano 


Player”’ 222 


says an enthusiastic owner, “and I 
have never entertained a guest with 
whom it did not make a hit.” 


All kinds of people like the 


Chase & Baker Player 


people with musical tastes, and those 
who just want to hear something 
lively. Its range is greater than that 
ofany human pianist. 










It works for your pleasure. 


Chase & Baker Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK AGENCY 


Wm. Knabe & Co.,5th Ave. & 20th St. 


SAN PRANCISCO AGENY 


Wiley B. Allen Co., 931 Market St. 
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Security 


Investment 
Company | 

Producer and Packer of Pickled, 
Ripe California Olives and Olive 
Oil (guaranteed absolutely pure.) 


Head Office—4i2 Pine St., San 


Francisco. Orchards and Packing 


House, Palermo, Cal. 
Nenene 


EDWARD E. POTTER 


PRESIDENT 
412 PINE STREET, S. F. 
































PACIFIC 
DEPARTMENT 


Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance 
Company of New York. (Incor- 
porated 1853.) 


Glens Falls Insurance Company of 
New York (Incorporated 1849.) 


Westchester Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York (Incorporated 


1837.) 
Combined surplus to policy holders, 
over $9,000,000. 


EDWARD E. POTTER 
General Agent 


412 Pine St., San Francisco 
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Diamonds on Credit 
at Importer’s Prices 


: No Xmas gift so choice as a Diamond, none 
Xmas Gifts. so permanently valuable, none so easy to 
secure, if purchased by the Lyon method. Our illustration 
shows a few of the exquisite jewels (exact size) prepared for the 
Xmas season, and includes the latest settings from Paris, with 
some beautiful mountings of our own design. 


; HH All our Diamonds are finest water. We have 
Reliability. a range of values to suit any pocket. Every 
purchase—large or small—is fully guaranteed by written certifi- 


cate. Weare the Oldest Diamond House in the trade, having 
been established since 1843. 

7 ° Just a word about prices, but an impor- 
Saving 20 Zoe tant one. It isthis: We positively save 
you 20 per cent on outside prices. Most of the Diamonds in 
this country zre finished in Holland, and cost 10 per cent duty to 
import; ‘* Rough Diamonds” come in free. We import stones 
in the rough state and finish them here, saving a clear 10 per 
cent. Then we conduct our business on an original and extremely 
economical plan—pay spot cash for all our purchases—and doing 
an immense business on a small profit basis, are > to quote 
lower prices than any competitor—by 20 per cent. 

Any person of good standing may purchase Dia- 
Terms. mow ng Watches, Jewelry or Silverware to any 
amount, on the following terms: 20 per cent down and 10 per 
cent per month. Transactions strictly confidential. Priv- 
lege of exchanging an diamond at full value. We makea 
SPECIAL HOLIDA DISCOUNT of 10 per cent on every cash 
deal. Any article illustrated here or in our catalogue will be 
sent express prepaid for examination and may be returned at 
our expense if not satisfactory. 


Write for Xmas Catalogue, Edition 7 —Sent Free. 


J.M. LYON & CO. 


65--67--69 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
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Homeseekers’ Opportunity 




















IRRIGATION DITCH NEAR CERES 


Irrigated Land, Water Right Included $35.00 to $60.00 an Acre 


CERES, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CAL. 


Eight thousand acres in the famed Whitmore Tract, 135 miles of canal and irrigating ditches in this 
district, and the Whitmore Tract is conceded the best of all. This tract of 8,000 acres lies on either side 
of the Southern Pacific, and the Santa Fe runs through it on the east. Modesto is the county seat, a 
flourishing and prosperous city of over three thousand inhabitants. Every acre of the Whitmore tract 
is tillable ; deed to the land includes a perpetual water right. 


TITLE—The title has been vested in the Whitmores for more than thirty years, and comes directly 
from the United States Government. 


PRODUCTS—Sweet potatoes, corn, watermelons, alfalfa and all the fruits possible in the Golden State 
of California. 


ORANGES—Many homes have their orange trees, and though not raised as yet here in commercial 
quantities, we have perfect conditions for the orange; and fruit matures four weeks earlier than 
in Southern California. 


OLIVES--Apricots, nectarines, figs and walnuts also attain perfection; table and wine grapes do well; 
a great cattle and stock country. 


CLIMATE—The average temperature for June, July and August at 7 a. M. is 62 degrees, at 2 P. M. 90 
degrees, and at 9 Pp. M. 70 degrees. 


Send for illustrated matter which will be mailed free and for further detail information correspond 


with 
C. N. Whitmore, Ceres, California 

















——— 








———— 
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IMPORTANT 


The Four-Track News 


THE POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE OF TRAVEL AND 
EDUCATION ‘e ne ‘e 








From 130 to 160 pages each issue, every one of 
which is of human interest. 

Subscriptions for 1905 only will be received un- 
til December 31st, 1904, at 50 cents per year; to 
foreign countries $1.00. 

After January ist, 1905, the subscription price 
will be $1.00; to foreign countries $1.50; at news 
stands ten cents per copy. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


and take advantage of this extraordinarily low 
rate. 


Nenene 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 
7 East 42d St. Box No.15 A. New York 





THE BEST OF ALL AND 


For over sixty years Mrs. WINSLOW’S 
SooTHtNnG Syrup has been used by mothers 
for their children while teething. Are you 
disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of Cutting Teeth? I so, send at once 
and get a bottle of ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup” for Children Teething. Its 
value is incalculable. It will relieve the 
poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake 


¢ about it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the 


Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, 
softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, 
and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste 
and is the prescription of one of the oldest 
and best female physicians and nurses in 
the United States, and is for sale by all 


¢ druggists throughout the world. Price, 


twenty-five centsa bottle. Be sure and ask 
for “Mrs. WinsLow’s SoorHine Syrup.” 








WE 


DESIGN 


and 








Plates to Print 
on a Type Printing 
Press in One or 


More Colors 




















UNION PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


144 UNION SQUARE AVE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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GOODYEAR RUBBER 
COMPANY 


GOLD SEAL RUBBER GOODS 
THE BEST MADE 








@UBBER BELTING, 
PACKING AND HOSE, 
RUBBER SHOES AND BOOTS, 
TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOES, 
RUBBER AND OILED CLOTHING 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 


673-676-577-679 Market St.. San Francisce. 
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THE LIGHT RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC” 


Sewing Machines 
Lowest Price 


STANDARD PATTERNS terest erie 


J. W. EVANS 
1021 Market St., 


fhoct Pecteetion 


neer 6th. South Side 










» accept no 
other, but send stamp for il- 


4 ves 
full particulars and directions in- L 
valuable to ladies. MARVEL CO, 





Are You Interested in the South? 
You, of the West? 


Why then you want the Southland Magazine, now 
in its Yourth ear, the artistic illustrated magazine of 
our beautiful southern country. People say that it is 
one of the most eminently satisfactory magazines pub- 
lished in the country. From an illustrative standpoint 
this is undoubtedly true. Give it a trial order either by 
advertising or a year subscription. The advertising 
rates are modest, and the a is only $1 a vear 
We will mail a sample copy any place for 10c. Address 


THE SOUTHLAND 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Eastern Offices, Suite 918, 150 NAAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 











PAUL P. BERNHARD) & CO. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Seals, Stencils, Badges 
and Steel Dies : : :; 


512 Montgomery Street, S. F. 
Phone Main 5357 





HEADQUARTERS 


TELEGRAPHIC CODES 


Allthe Standard Codes and Ciphers Kept in Stock 


JOHN PARTRIDGE 


Importing and 


Manufacturing STATIONER 


Printer, Lithographer and Bookbinder 


306 California St., bet. Battery 2 Sansome 
San Francisco, Cal. 


STATIONERY now being sold at COST as I am 
retiring from this branch of my business. 








4 YE QUAINT [YJAGAZINE | 
‘ ODD, QUEER and CURIOUS 
Unusual Siastes, Quaint Ha ings, 
Strange Experiences, Odd Advertise- 

' ments. Fortunate andUnfortunate Days 
of each month, carefully prepared 


by AN EXPERT ASTROLOGER. 
© magazine is peetpaciy ill 
th half-tone pictures of i — things. 
people, places, curious and com. 


Ls ical situa. 

ons, 

for which LIBERAL PRIZES ARE GIVEN 
YEARLY subscriber « given 


AN ASTROLOGICAL 
DELINEATION FREE 


Not a read ——}! pois, but one made gzprocely Lg 


: = ° TRIAL Tf place 
Que rear, month ies. TRIAL TRIP 10 CTS, 
QUAINT PUBLISHING CO, 
} a 7 Bt. Pont Screet. Boston, Maas. 





nom 











le 
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“For Thirty-six Years a Standard Piano”’ 











| [WING & SON 


_charge from $100 to $200 profit on 





THE WING PiANO 


From the Factory at 
Wholesale Price ,,.¥s 


the Wing Piano and sell it our- 
selves. ie goes direct from our 
factory to your Home. We do not 
employ any spouts or salesmen, 
and do not sell through dealers or 
retail stores. When you | the 


Wing Piano you pay theactual cost 
of —- 
it and our 
Save from one small 
$100 to $200 v's" 
P rofit. 

his profit 

is small because we sell thousands 
of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than from twelve to 
twenty pianos yearly, and must 
each. Think for yourself—they 


cannot help it. 
¢ 





Wing Pianos are guar- 
anteed for twelve years aS 
against any defect in 2g 
tone, action, work- 
manship, or material 











Sent on Trial 
We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States 
on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory,after 
twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There 
is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 





* Prominent Purchasers 





EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 








Instrumental Attachment [its 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without 
piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
Single player on the ped as though rendered an 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been 

atented by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. 

ware of imitations. 


In 36 Years Over 36,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every part 
of the United States. ‘ 





———————— gumiers 
saaaaa Cacetocas cama Ton ae EOE ot 


45 Styles to select from 


United States 
Governor 
Sayers of Texas, Governor Longino of Mississippi, Gov- 
ernor Bliss of Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, 
General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice P nm Pro- 
fessor Dana of Dana’s Musical Institute, Professor Nun- 
nally of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson 
of Humboldt College, are among those who have used the 
Wing Piano, in addition to prominent musicians, music 
teachers, and orchestra leaders throughout the United 


States. 
if you intend to b 

You Need this Book {yi inenticiy 
not a catalogue—that gives you all the information pos- 
sessed by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. 
If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, 
workmanship, and finish; will tell - how to know good 
from bad. It describes the materials used ; gives pictures 
ofall the different parts, and tells how they should be 
made and put together. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. It contains one hundred and sixteen 
large pages, and is named ‘*The Book of Complete 
Information About Pianos.’’ We send it free to anyone 
wishing to buya piano. Write for it. 


are sold under the same guar- 
Wing Organs anteeas Wing Pianos. Sent on 
trial to any part of the United States, freight paid in 
advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit 
being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate 
organ catalogue sent on request. 
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350-355 WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 


1868—————- T HIRTY-SIXTH YEAR———1904 
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San Francisco 


CALL 


HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULA- 
TION IN that class of HOMES 
WHICH BRING RESULTS to the 
advertiser 


“a4 6=6SUNDAY 
4 = EDITION 


Contains the supplemental fea- 
tures both in Art and Literature 
and the News Service is unsur- 
passed. 











DAILY EDITION, 16 Pages - - - - CIRCULATION 62,000 
SUNDAY EDITION, 44 Pages - - - CIRCULATION 88,000 








WRITE FOR ADVERTISING RATES 


John D. Spreckels, Publisher and Proprietor 
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CALIFORNIA SAFE DE- 
POSIT & TRUST CO. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


$1,401,160.93 
6,943,782.82 


Capital and Surplus . 
Total Assets . - 


INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS subject 
to cneck at the rate of TWO PER CENT 
per annum, 


INTEREST PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOS- 
ITS at the rate of THREE AND SIX- 
TENTHS PER CENT per annum. 


TRUSTS EXECUTED. We are authorized 
to act as the GUARDIAN OF ESTATES 
and the EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES RENTED at $5.00 
PER ANNUM and upwards. 


Our new booklet, “THE MAKING OF A 
WILL,” mailed on application. 





J. Dalzell Brown, Manager 


Cor. CALIFORMA and MONTGOMERY STS. 
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A 


Useful Christmas Gift: 


for Tidy Housewives 










Actual 
Size: 
Zin. long’ 
din.wide 
8in.high 


Electro=Silicon 
Plate Cleaning Cabinet 


a complete outfit of the best materials for the proper 
care of Table or Toilet Gold or Silver, containing : 

1 Box Electro-Silicon, regular size. 

1 Cake E. S. S:iver Soap, regular size, 

1 Imported Plate Brush. 

1 French Chamois. 

Polished Oak Case, Decorated Metal Tray. 
DELIVERED FREE to any address in United States 
on receipt of 75 cents in stamps or postal note. 

“Sr1iicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
















































THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus $2,448,948.13 
Capital actually paid up in cash 1,000,000.0u 


Deposits, June 30, 1904 ............ 36,573,015.18 


Board of Directors—President, John Lloyd; 
First Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, H. Horstmann, Ign. 
Steinhart, H. B. Russ, Emil Rohte, N. Oh- 
landt, I. N. Walter and J. W. Van Bergen. 


Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Hermann; Secretary, Geo. 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; 
General Attorney, W. S. Goodfellow. 
















WELLS FARGO & COM: 
PANY BANK 


President, HOMER S. KING, San Fran- 
cisco; Cashier, F. L. LIPMAN, San Fran- 
cisco; Assistant Cashier, FRANK B. KING, 
San Francisco; Assistant Cashier, JOHN E. 
MILES, San Francisco. 


BRANCHES—New York, H. 


B. Parsons, 
Salt Lake, H. L. Miller, Cashier; 


Cashier; 
Portland, Ore., R. Lea Barnes, Cashier. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Close of Business, July 30, 1904 
ASSETS. 
DOE cakasdsittsink sucedaddaseatenn $16,084,977.93 
Bonds, Stocks and Warrants 2,731,864.90 
BE: | MIE ec cscninesewececiencoect 2,139,795.92 
Miscellaneous Assets. ..........0+. 5,016.58 
Due from Banks and Bankers ... 1,700,924.59 
BR ee ne Pe 3,250,106.16 
$25, 912,686.08 
LIABILITIES 
CRE, BREE GD cccecesecseccscocsa 000.00 
ra err rer re 5,750,000.00 
MMGvee POM nsccccecctcccecse 9, 545.12 
Deposits, Banks and Bankers ... 2,188,106.06 
Deposits, Individuals ............. 808, 90 
$25,912,686.08 
General Banking business in_ all its 
branches. Correspondents throughout the 
world. Accounts. received on _ favorable 


terms. 
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WHITE STAR 


> MEDITERRANEAN 
Fak SERVICE ¢, 














New York and Boston va Azores to Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Genoa and Alexandria 
HE LARGE, FAST, TWIN-SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


REPUBLIC, 15,378 Tons. CRETIC, 13,507 Tons. CANOPIC, 12,097 Tons. ROMANIC, 11,394 Tons 





SAILING FROM NEW YORK SAILING FROM BOSTON 
REPUBLIC, Dec. 1; Jan. 14; Feb. 25 ROMANIC, Dec. 10; Jan. 28; Mar. Il 
CRETIC, Dec. 12; Feb. 4; Mar. 18 CANOPIC, Jan. 7; Feb. 18 

Also services from New York and Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. Full Particulars and Rates on Application 
WHITE STAR LINE 
9 Broadway New York. 84 State St., Boston. 90-96 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
1306 F W. , Wash., D.C. Broad and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. e entury Building, St. Louis Mo. 
219 St. Caries St., New Orleans, La. 17 St. Sacrament St., Montreal. 41 King St. E., Toronto. 
Guaranty Building, Minneapolis. 21 Post St., San Francisco. 375 Re bert St., St. Paul, Minn. 
























BROADWAY and 77th STREET 
NEW YORK 





ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 





LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED ROOMS for permanent and_ transient 

ests at moderate prices. Orchestra of solo players, 6 p. m. till I a. m. 
RESTAURANT, PALM ROOM AND CAFE gems of artistic perfection. 
Cuisine and service really delightful. YOU will say so. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE is our after-theatre suppers. Billiard parlors 
for ladies is another pleasant feature. Original with the BELLECLAIRE 


is the refined vaudeville every Thursday evening. Our gallery of beautiful 
paintings, valued at $50,000, is open evening to visitors. Affability and cour- 
tesy guaranteed from every Belleclaire employee. 


HOTEL BELLECLAIRE 


= 

















nr. 





i MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 








= 
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|| Chickering 


PIANOS 




















| | N all departments of the arts and sciences the oldest devotees are the most 

perfect in their profession. The subtle knowledge that comes of a life-long 
experience is intensified in the making of CHICKERING PIANOS. The 
founder of this house began in 1823, eighty years ago, to make the pianos that 
bear his name. Always famous for the excellence of their tone, they are to-day 
THE UNQUESTIONED SUPERIORS OF ALL OTHERS 








MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


» me “Quam (x) ous.” CHICKERING & SONS 





































































the smallest Grand embodying PiaigweFerwrs£& MAKERS 
modern principles ever made rent rr Bar eee Suen, Boston, ee | 
L. » Jj 
BEAUTIFIES THE* 
COMPLEXION 
. ; Z wa o 3 
4 ‘AN Maar ay J mst 
- fei tck) BES i / 
PERRY FLOUR COMFANY t 
‘Shu erancisca DFFICE (24 CALIFORMA ST. PRODUCES ' 
. t's ) LEAR, SOFT, SHOOT 
AND 
Reduced Rates , my pc 
i} HAS BEEN IN USE OVER 50 YEARS, 
to and from the East on household goods. Millionsof Society Ladies, Actresses, Opera Sin 
Write or call nearest office pa ge fact orey vemen pi pone OO ol 
hite, clear xion has u asa da - 
Bekins Van & Storage Company let. "all Tmperfections, Discolocations, Jas = 
11 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 2448. Broad- Freckles disappear on one application. Price 
way, Los Angeles. 95 Washington dt.. Chicago. Pe aigeag Siem Sas te ag alas 
t kt Se0° Ww. LAIRD, 195 Greenwich Street, N. Y- 
| 2018 Market Street | 
EAMES TRICYCLE COMPANY 2018 Market Stre 
l. bi ye oa Manufacturer of 
Sion eee TRICYCLES, The AURAPHONE a new IW 
p WT- 
TRICYCLE A | = ION which will Suovone tee 
CHAIRS, Hearing of anyone not BORN 
s INVALIDS’ deaf, will prevent Deafness, 
ROLLING correct defective hearing. 
z CHAIRS Q you and enable anyone to hear 
1 the faintest sound. !NVISIBLE 
Catalogue Free in the EAR, causing 
4 Sie z.| Los Angeles Re- ? no discomfort, Send for 
‘ SPs presentative 7 Pamphlet:- PF. PF. FINLAY, 
Sweeney Manufacturing Ce. 212 S. Hill Street 529 ELLIS ST., San Francisco. 











: 308-312 POST STREET 
PIANOS *SAN FRANCISCO 
Warranted For Ten Years—-SOHMER Agency 
fh Cecilian Perfect Piano Player. 


























Photo, by Adelaide Hanscom, San Francisco 


COMMENCING IN THE DECEMBER ISSUE, 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


CONTRIBUTES A NEW SERIAL TO 


THE ARENA 


ENTI1LED 


“THE BUILDING OF THE 
CITY BEAUTIFUL” 





ORDER THROUGH YOUR NEWSDEALER 








[‘‘ The Arena’’ is a Net Magazine, $2.50 a year to all alike] 


ad 


[THe vor 85 ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER 


BOOKS’ Gd TRENTON, N.J. & BOSTON, MASS. 
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Halls Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer. A high-class preparation in 
every way. Always restores color 
to gray hair, all the dark, rich color 
it used to have. The hair grows 
rapidly, stops coming out, and dan- 
druff disappears. Gini ieP tat do Neshae, Nee 




















SEEING 
as believing in advertising 


A good illustration of the article 
advertised will make more people 
elieve in its merits than. a page 
of descriptive matter. Get our 
suggestions and prices. 


Sierra Photo Engraving Co., Inc. 


Phone Main | DESIGNERS AND 
398 ENGRAVERS 
$24 Grant Ave. San Francisco 








Se 

























The Best Thought of the Church 


The 
Church Eclectic 


The Monthly Magazine of the Episcopal Church 
















The Rev. Arthur Lowndes, D. D., Editor 

“Gives under the present Editorship the best 
thought and the matured scholarship of the 
Church.—The Right Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, D. D., 
LL D., Bishop of Long Island. 


Two Dollars a Year 


oO 





2] 


Editorial Rooms, 92 Fifth New York 


Edwin S. Gorham, Publisher, 285 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 





oO oO 


SEND TEN CENTS, stamps, for specimen 
copy. Subscriptions commence at any time. 
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> To look clean is gratifying. 
To feel clean is satisfying. 


Ivory Soap will produce both sensations. 






























































































Are You 


Prepared for Emergencies? 


Can you retire to-night with the calm assurance 
that you are fully prepared to defend your life and 
the lives of those depending upon your protection 
(not to mention your property) against the possible 
visit of a murderous marauder, or ‘are you taking 
chances? Before the Iver Jonnson Safety Automatic 
Revolver was invented there was but one good 
argument against keeping a revolver in the house— 
the fear of accidental discharge. 

That reason no longer exists. 


IVERJOHNSON 


REVOLVERS 


cannot possibly go off by accident —safe for everyone 
but the burglar. The safety mechanism is a safety lever 
operated only by the trigger. The firing pin (which dis- 
charges the cartridge) is entirely separated from the ham- 
mer and is never touched by it—this is where the action of 
the safety lever comes in; when the trigger is pulled it 
raises the lever between the hammer and firing pin, re- 
ceives the blow of the hammer and transmits it to the 
firing pin, which in turn strikes the cartridge cap—dis- 
charge follows, That’s why you can 
“Hammer the Hammer” 

of an IvER JOHNSON if you like—throw the revolver 


around as carelessly as you please—it cannot go off 
unless you deliberately pull the trigger. 














Learn about it; our bright little 
booklet, ‘‘ Shots,’’ with our hand- 
some catalogue will be sent you 
free for the asking. 













Iver Johnson 
Safety Automatic 







Iver Johnson 
Safety Automatic 





















Hammerless Iver Johnson Revolvers are Hammer 
$ 00 for sale at all Hardware $5 00 
e and Sporting Goods Houses . 
’ Extra Length Bbis. 
Blued Finish Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works dan. gen tats 









g0c. extra FITCHBURG, MASS. 







99 Chambers St. 


New York OFFIcE: 














“Ves, we use 


| Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa 


Samples of other cocoas have been sent us, 
but when we try them we always find that 
Baker’s--the genuine Baker's with the 
chocolate girl trade-mark--is the best.” 


\ WALTER BAKER @ CO., Lt. 


Trade-Mark 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
41 HIGHEST AWARDS in EVROPE and AMERICA 





